


























THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Vor. XXXVII. APRIL, 1851. No. 4. 


THE ‘WALTER MAPES’ POEMS.* 
FRIENDS AND READERS oF ‘Otp KNIck.’: 


Last May I submitted to your notice a certain translation, promising 
at the same time to present you, in the very next number, with some 
observations explanatory of it, and of the collection of poems whence it 
was taken. But ‘man proposes,’ and it is otherwise disposed for him: 
since then I have been terris jactatus et alto, and moreover, so much 
mixed up in the guidquid agunt homines, that honest Walter and I have 
been strangers from that time to the present. Ten months ! —it isa long 
while in Magazine history; almost long enough for the completion of a 
‘serial’ romance ; quite long enough for you to have forgotten Purius 
and Fiora, even supposing you read their dispute. But I do not thus 
hold myself excused from my promise ; especially since, if you should hap- 
pen to have read the translation in question, that very slovenly version 
standing by itself must have given an unfair idea of the Oxford Archdea- 
con, which it is my duty to correct. Would that all mistakes of the pen 
could be as easily corrected ! 


It is a very pleasant thing for a quiet man, who has been knocking 
about in general society, to get back once more into his library ; to feel 
post tot naufragia, if not tutus, at least securus ; careless of what is going on 
out of doors ; to live in a world of his own, far pleasanter than that with 
which he associates every day. An intelligent and highly accomplished 
friend of mine, who has a predilection for using long words without being 
particular about their meaning, is wont to call himself a misogynist, in- 
tending thereby to signify that he dislikes the majority of men. Now I 
don’t call myself a misogynist, but I avow a strong preference for books. 
When it is remembered that you choose your companions not from your 
own little age and locality, but from all countries and all times; that you 


* Tus Latin Poems commonly attributed to Watrer Mapes. Collected and edited by Tuomas 
Wrieut, Esq. London: printed for the Camden Society. 1841. 
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can whe W ith them just nee you please, and just as long as you please; that 
you can vary them at will; that there is no risk of your talking them out 
and exhausting their capacities; no fear of their boring you or your borin 
them ; in view of all this, I really marvel that any man who has the edu- 
cation to enjoy, and the means to procure a library, can be tempted out 
into the world to seek amusement or relaxation, unless on the principle 
of D’Israeli’s exquisite, who found good wine such a bore because he had 
it every where, and wanted a little bad, by way of change. 

The above incipient flourish is not altogether due to Walter Mapes. 
I had many older and more valued frie nds — Greek, Latin and English 
classics — to shake hands with first, and then after a pleasant time ‘with 
them, I bethought me of my promise to ‘Old Kyick.,’ and came down to 
the Archdeacon ; who after all is not to be despised, for though no remarka- 
ble poet, he was a stout satirist, and the school of verse which he founded 
valuably illustrates the popular movements in England during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

Walter Mapes (the orthography of his name is uncertain: we find it 
written Map, Mape, Mahap, and Mahapp,) was an ecelesiastic of Henry the 
Second’s time, and a favorite with that monarch, from whom he received 
various preferments, ending with the Archdeaconry of Oxford. He had 
studied at Paris and travelled to Rome; was esteemed for his learning and 
celebrated for his wit. He died early in the thirteenth century. His 
satires on the clergy generally appear in manuscript under the name of 
Golias or Golias Episcopus, and even his friend and biographer Giraldus 
Cambrensis talks about this Golias as if it were the name of a real per- 
sonage. But the appellation is so clearly a pseudonym, having reference to 
the goliards, or clerical buffoons of the time, that there is reason to sus- 
pect that this mzstake of Giraldus, which much surprises our editor, was 
really a mistake made on purpose, and that prudential considerations in- 
duced him to ignore the real authorship of the satires. In the extract 
given by Mr. Wright from the Speculum Ecclesiw, Giraupus quotes all 
the bitterest parts of the attack on the Romish Court, (Goltas in Romanam 
Curiam.) just as a fashionable lady repeats a sce indalous story : ‘It’s very 
shocking —I don’t believe a word of it—very improper for people to 
invent such things — but here it is;’ and the story, being much more 
spicy than the contradiction, goes deeper and travels farther. It is not 
till more than a century after that we find the best known of these poems, 
such as the Apocalypsis, the Confessio, and the De Conjuge, generally 
attributed to Watrer Mapes. This popular opinion is supported by some 
slight internal evidence in the poems themselves, by the absence of con- 
tradiction, (for Giraldus may have been deceived himself, or, as we think 
more probable, have endeavored to deceive others,) and by the knowledge 
derived from Mapes’ contemporaries, that he was of a satirical disposition, 
and lampooned the Cistercian Monks. But the original satires of Mapes 
gave rise to many imitations during the half century succeeding him, and 
it is not possible now to discriminate accurately between the productions 
of the master and those of his scholars. 

The metre employed in these poems is chiefly of two kinds: one, the 
stanza of four (accentual) trochaic lines all rhyming; the other having 
properly neither rhyme nor assonance, but a correspondence of the unac- 
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cented syllables in the (aceentual) davtylle terminations: £. G., the first 
stanza of the Apocalypsis : 


‘A ravro torrida lampade Cynthii, 
Fundente jacula ferventis radii, 
Umbrosas nemoris latebras adzi, 
Explorans gratiam lenis Favonii.’ 


As if we were to end four English lines with wnity, charity, jollity, den- 
sity. It is hardly necessary to observe that quantity has nothing to do 
with the versification of either metre. 

There are a few specimens of different stanzas, some of them after 
the model of the monkish hymns, as the one de Ruina Rome, which 


commences thus : 


‘Proper Syon non tacebo, 
Sed ruinas Rome flebo 
Quousque justitia 
Rursus nobis oriatur, 
Et ut lampas accendatur 
Justus in ecclesia.’ 


The subject-matter of the poems is chiefly the corruption of the 
Romish church. Sometimes we find other topics introduced: a few of 
them discuss serious theological points: some are gross satirical attacks 
on the whole female sex. These libels were exceedingly common in the 
middle ages. Nous avons changé tout cela, and are become much more 
refined : witness the Caudle Lectures. But the great majority have for 
their theme the vices and hy pocrisy of the clergy, exposed sometimes 
with playful raillery, sometimes with ferocious invective. After the 
Reformation many of them were printed, and translated into French and 
English. The satire is carried out in a variety of ways, direct and in- 
direct: here for instance is a burlesque anathema pronounced by Golias 
on a thief: 

*Rapror mei pilei morte moriatur, 
Mors sit subitanea nec provideatur, 


Et peena continua post mortem sequatur, 
Nec campis Elysiis post Lethen fruatur. 


* Raptor mei pilei s#va morte cadat, 
Illum febris, rabies et tabes invadat, 
Hune de libro Dominus vite sanct# radat, 
Hunc tormentis 4acvus cruciandum tradat. 


‘ Fi vita brevis sit pessimusque finis 

Nec vivat feliciter hine diebus binis ; 
Laceret hunc Cerserus dentibus caninis, 
Laceratum gravius torqueat Erinys. 


‘Nunquam diu bajulet illi colum CLoro, 
Cesset filo Lacuesis tracto nondum toto, 
Filum rumpat ATropos, nec fruatur voto, 
Et miser presbytero corruat re moto. 


* Excommunicatus sit in agro et tecto! 
Nullus eum videat lumine directo! 
Solus semper sedeat similis dejecto 
Hunc peenis Tartareis cruciat ALEcTO. 


‘Tile rebus omnibus quas habet emunctus 
Nec confessus occidat, oleo nec unctus, 
Morte subitanea palleat defunctus 
Jude traditori sit inferno conjunctus. 


*Hoc si quis audierit excommunicamen 
Et non observaverit presulis examen, 
Nisi resipuerit corrigens peccamen 
Fuerit anathema! fiat, flat. Amen!’ 
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Will the reader accept this version, in which the quadruple rhyme of 
the original is not attempted : 














A CHDEACON WALTER’S CURSE 
















ON THE MAN WHO STOLE HIS PURSE 





May the man who stole my purse perish in a twinkling, 
By a sudden death of whicl: he shall haye no inkling! 
After death immediately may he find damnation, 

Nor in fields Elysian get an habitation. 
































May the man who stole my purse die a very sad death ! 
Fever, madness, pestilence, every sort of bad death ; 
May his name be blotted from the book of life eternal. 
Him may /acvus, the judge, doom to pains infernal. 


May his life be very short and his end his warning ; 

May he not live hi ippily through another morning! 

With his fungs may CerBeRrus lacerate and tear him, 

May the Furies with their snakes scourge and never spare him! 


May not CLorno in his case long uphold life’s distaff, 
Lacuesis before *tis spun cease the thread to twist off; 
Arroros cut short the thread and his prayer deny him ; 
May he perish wretchedly, not a parson by him, 


Out of doors and in the house may the curse be on him, 
No one with propitious eye ever look upon him; 

May he mourning sit alone, by his friends forsaken, 

Till he dies — and then may he not preserve his bacon. 


Spoiled of all his earthly goods, stripped of each possession, 
May he die without extreme unction or confession. 

When in short and shallow grave, his pale body laid is, 

May his soul with Jupas sit down in lowest Hades. 






Whosoever heareth this excommunication, 
And observeth not the priest’s pious proclamation, 
Unless he repent him in time for expiation, 
May he be anathema and go to damnation! 

A very fair sacerdotal anathema, isn’t it? — not quite equal to that 
immortalized by Tristram Shandy, but still sufficiently catholic, compre- 
hensive and terrible. The admixture of Pagan mythology i is amusing : 
it was not uncommon in writings of the time. 

In the Apocalypsis Golie Episcopi, which enjoyed great popularity 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the poet represents himself 
as carried up into heaven in a vision, where the vices of the popes and 
clergy are revealed. Parts of the Apoe: ulypse and of Ezekiel’s vision are 
closely imitated, the application being always made to the present state of 
the church. Thus he sees four beasts full of eyes, ex: actly corresponding 
to those seen by the prophet, and this explanation i is given of them: the 
lion is the pope : 

‘Est leo Pontifex summus qui devorat, 
Qui libras sitiens libros impignorat, 
Marcum respiciens, Marcum dedecorat, 
In summis nay igans in nummis anchorat. ’ 

The calf is the bishop, fattened on other men’s goods; the eagle is 
the archdeacon, scenting the prey and flying to it from a great distance : : 
the ‘fourth beast with the face of a man’ is the des un, full of craft, and work- 
ing mischief under the mask of justice. They are full of eyes all round, 
because they look out for money from all quarters. 

The De Conjuge non Ducenda, which was also ver y popular, is one of the 
scurrilous satires on women to which we have already : alluded. But the most 
remarkable poem in the collection is the Confessio Golia, from which in 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century was extracted the so-called ‘ Drinking 
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Song,’ by which the name of Walter Mapes is principally known in mod- 
ern times. Yet it gave the archdeacon a bad reputatign unjustly, as if 
he composed the lines for a bacchanalian ditty expressing his own senti- 
ments, whereas they are put into the mouth of Golias, the representative 
of the shameless and dissolute priest, when he confesses (in a semi-excul- 
patory sort of way) his many misdeeds. ‘ Boiling inwardly with great 
anger, he will commune with himself in bitterness ;* and then he goes on 
to bewail his inconstancy and his proneness to succumb to the three stand- 
ard temptations of the enemy: wine, women, and gaming. One fancies 
those old ecclesiastics playing pretty deep for want of better occupation. 
We know that they invented back-gammon, which after all, however, is 
not a very fast kind of gambling, and they had no lack of valuables to 
stake. But Golias says very little about his passion for play, only that he 
is cold without and warm within when playing, and—what we should 
hardly expect —that he makes verses better for the excitement. Of the 
ladies he has more to say : 


*PresuL discretissime, veniam te precor 
Morte bona morior, dulci nece necor ; 

Meum pectus sauciat puellarum decor 

Et quas tactu nequeo, saliem corde meechor. 


* Res esi arduissima vincere naturam 
In aspectu virginum mentem ferre puram ; 
luvenes non possumus legem sequi duram 
Levium corporum non habere curam. 


* Quis in igne positus igne non uratur? 
Quis in mundo demorans castus habeatur? 
Ubi Venus juvenes digito venatur 
Oculis illaqueat, facie predatur.’ 


Bisnop, most discreet of men, hear me cry for quarter! 

Of a pleasant death I die, slain by a sweet slaughter. 

Every pretty woman’s face melts my heart like water, 

Till 1 love — and fain would have —every mother’s daughter. 


Nature is to overcome harder than you reckon: 

Pure of heart ’tis hard to be when the damsels beckon ; 
Youths like us so hard a yoke cannot put our neck on, 
And this flesh of ours, so frail, cannot keep a check on. 


Who can in the fire be put so the fire won’t burn him? 
Who that ’s living in the world can from beauty turn him ? 

The old common-place excuse of the sinner; but there is pretty writ- 
ing in the above, however false the sentiment. The italicized line has 
always seemed to me very sweet and expressive. Still there is nothing in 
them equal to the rollicking verses’ afterward made into the drinkin 
song, and so quaintly translated by Leigh Hunt. The author evidently 
understood, however much or little he may have sympathized with, the 
feelings of a jovial toper. Golias knows himself to be more inspired by 
the bottle than by beauty or the dice-box. As he says: 


‘Suum q@ique proprium dat natura donum, 
Ego vefsus faciens vinum bibo bonum.’ 


Nature giveth every man his own speciality ; 
I, when writing verses, drink wine of the best quality. 


The language of these poems is about equal to the current Latin of the 
period. Of course we find in them various barbarisms and slang words, 
and some queer spellings. Effimera for é>7uepa is curious, as showing that 
the Reuchlinian (modern Greek) pronunciation then prevailed. Words like 





* ¢ sTvans intrinsecus ira vehementi, 
In amaritudine loquar mez menti.’ 
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somnum, demnens howe ghee ays an x epentinttionk a, p, sompnum, dampnum. 
Qu.: Did this come in through the French pronounciation?* The same 
letter somewhat similarfy inserted in Christopher once mystified an ety- 
mologist not a little. Mr. Fox Talbot, a bold pursuer of mares’ nests in 
the way of derivation, deduced the name from Christ—opfer, (German,) 
Christ’s sacrifice. But this p has clearly no connection with the vowel of 
the preceding syllable, and only serves to modify the aspirate following it. 
Is not the Latin name older than the German word? I suspect so. 

As to the style of the poems, it is very varied, at times coarse and 
familiar in the extreme, at times lofty and elegant. We occasionally 
meet with pretty bits of landscape and description. The Phillis and 
Flora has several of these, and here is one from another poem : 


* Hic est locus regius paradisi flore, 
Quem FL Lora multiplici suo ditat rore 
Arborum quem CyBELE venustat honore, 
Qui lovino ceelitus fovetur odore. 


* Hic resudat balsamus, hic myrtu liquescit, 
Hic cypressus redolet, et palma frondescit, 
Fago nubunt edere, coctanus pallescit 
Surgit gigas abies, populus albescit. 


* Ulmas hic extenditur vitibus amica 
Puiuis flores parturit et Dapune pudica 
Lenta salix redolet et vana myrica, 

Late ramos explicat platanus iniqua, 


‘Rupes tenet hysopus, et papaver plana, 
Clivos montes edera et siler montana, 
Lilium suboccupat vallium arcana, 
Arida jusquiamus, narcissus fontana.’ 


One can tell easily enough whence this enumeration of trees comes. 
It is a direct classical imitation. Ovid first gave such a catalogue : 





‘Non Cnuaonts abfuit arbos 

Non nemus Heliadum non frontibus esculus altis, 
Non tiliz molles, nec fagus et innuba laurus. 

Et coryli fragiles, et fraxinus utilis hastis 
Enodisque abies curvataque glandibus ilex, 

Et platanus genialis, acerque coloribus impar 
ee simul salices, et aquatica lotus 
Perpetuoque virens buxus, tenuesque myrice, 

Et bicolor myrtus et baccis cerula tinus. 

Vos quoque flexipedes hedere venistis et una 
Pampinee vites et amicte vitibus ulmi ; 

Ornique et piceew pomoque onerata rubenti 
Arbutus, et lente victoris premia palme ; 

& snecincts comas nieoutaque seams rae; 


‘Adfuit huic turbee metas imitata expressus.’ Met. X. 90. 


That was when Orpheus played to the woods. Parallel passages are 
to be found in Seneca and Statius, but the best imitation is Spenser’s : 


‘Tue sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

The vine-prdp elme, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 

The aspen good for staves, the cypress funeral. 


‘The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 
And poets sage, the fir that weepeth still, 
The willow, worn of forlorn paramours, 
The yew, obedient to the bender’s will, 
The bire h for shafis, the sallow for the mill, 
The myrrh sweet bleeding in the bitter wound, 
The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 
The fruitful olive and the platane round, 
The carver holme, the maple, seldom inward sound.’ 
Fairy Queen, Book \. I. 6. 





* Ir will be observed that the letter is not introduced gratia euphonia, like the p in Sampson 


for Sam’s son, or the 3 in many Greek contracts, for its presence is absolutely invita euphonia, we 
Inay say. 
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In some respects Spenser has improved on his original, having fitted 
off each tree with its appropriate epithet, which Ovid has not done in 
every case. But some of Ovid's adjectives are very happy: the ‘cone- 
like cypress,’ the ‘virgin laurel, (so called from Daphne,) the ‘ stream- 
cherishing willows, the ‘ winding-footed ivy, 

Returning from this digression, it remains for us to speak of the poem 
Phillis and Flora. Ttis the last in Mr. W right’s collection, and probably 
the latest in date; at any rate, it is not attributed to Mapes inthe mss., and 
seems to belong toa subseque nt era. It belongs to a class of poems, which, 
beginning as e varly as the tenth century with the Anglo-Saxon versifiers, 
were first transferred to rhyming Latin’ by Mapes and “his contemporaries, 
and continued long after them, bec ming especially popular in France under 
the title of Débats. They are indeed debates or discussions be ‘tween two 
parties, who are sometimes mere personifications, as wine and water, the 
body and the soul ; sometimes real mortals of different classes or opinions. 
Two ‘amorous ladyes,’ one admirmg a soldier and the other a scholar, 
held a contention ‘ which one’s lover loveth most,’ and ultimately refer the 
matter to Cupid himself, who decides in favor of the scholar; for so we 
must translate clericus, his position being much like that of an English 
college Fellow, well supplied with the desirabilities of life, a lover of learn- 
ing and good cheer, and having little to do with pre: aching and other 
peculis w functions of a modern priest or clergyman. The poem, which 
probably dates nearly as late as 1300, was very popular in the sixteenth 
century. It is comprised in some continental collections, and we learn 
from Ritson that George Chapman translated it into English in 1595. 
His version would be worth having, but Mr. Wright was not able to find 
a copy, and therefore it is not likely that any of us ever will. 

Although the aspect of the poem is perfectly serious, I have sometimes 
thought there was a latent satire intendedin it. The reasons which Flora 
gives for preferring her scholar love are mostly of a very mercenary charac- 
ter, and his own learning is rather thrown into the back-ground compared 
with his wealth and luxury. If the vow of celibacy had been strictly 
observed by the clergy in those days, the very argument of the piece ¢ and 
the final decision, ‘ that the scholar is by far the most ardent lover,’ would 
be a bitter satire in itself. But we know that numbers of the English 
priests were virtually married : these left-handed marriages were formally 
condemned in council in 1215, but the papal ordinances on the subject 
were enforced with difficulty. Several of the poems in this collection, 
written immediately after Mapes’s time, handle the question with great 
boldness, and display much good sense and sound protestant doctrine. 

Feb. 18th. Cari Brnson 


A THOUVGH?E OF AF RSERCS. 


Deticrovs Spring ! 
Nursed in the lap of thin and subtle showers, 
Which fall from clouds that lift their snowy wing 
From odorous buds of light-enfolded flowers, 
And from enmassed bowers, 
That over grassy walks their greenness fling. 



















The Bridal. 


A Lapye sat before her tiring-glass, 
Her maidens all around, 
While with jewels of costly rarity 
Her snowy throat they b« yund ; 
And deck’d the waving curls of hair 
That fell adown her bosom fair, 
(Like coils of burnish’d gold,) 
With bridal flow’rets pearly white, 
And gems of gorgeous gleaming light, 
In settings rich and old. 
But strangely, the chimes peal’d a funeral knell, 
Not the joyous tones of the wedding-bell : 
Ding dong, ding dong, faint and low, 
Mournful they came, “sad and slow ; 
Wearily tugg’d the ringers below ; 
Yet the bells would peal like ¢ a funeral knell, 
Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. 


Anear her mantle’s hem, in silken folds, 

Her bride’s-veil fell ; 

Encircling her, as it gracefully wav’d, 

In its gossamer swell. 

Broider’d in geason tracerie, 
By bower- maidens skillfullye, 

With glist’ning silver thread ; 
They'd wreath’d it among the soft bright hair 
Of her who was so fair, so fair, 

Epitu of Ethlinged. 

But the Ladye ne’er heeded that funeral knell, 
Nor thought ‘of the tones of her wedding-bell : 
Ding dong, ding dong, faint and low, 
Mournful they came, or and slow ; 

Wearily tugg’ d the ringers below, 
Yet the bells would peal like a funeral knell, 
Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. 




























Now sounded the hoofs, ‘neath battlements high, 
Of the groom and his companie ; 
And loud they dash’d o’er the old draw- bridge, 
Like a trop. of cavalrie. 
On his shoulders laid his jetty hair, 
Mingling with his armor rare, 
A valiant knight of old : 
He was a handsome man in sooth, 
But he had broken the vows of truth 
Unto another told. 
Then louder rang out that funeral knell, 
So doomfully on the ear it fell ; 
Mournfully sighéd the wind low, 
Ding dong, ding dong, sternly slow: 
WwW earily tugg ‘d the ringers below, 
Yet the bells would peal like a funeral knell 
Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. 














The Bridal. 


To a tall dark Ladye of stately mien, 
Many a long year before, 
He had plighted his troth and knightly word, 
To keep them evermore. 
Alas! alas, for that Ladye, 
The Knight ne’er meant to keep truly 
His vows of loving leal ! 
And when she found he never came, 
She droop’d her head in very shame ; 
Nor cared for woe nor weal. 
Still strangely, the chimes pealed a funeral knell ; 
Not the joyant tones of a wedding-bell : 
Ding dong, ding dong, faint and low, 
Mournful they came, sad and siow ; 
Wearily tugg’d the ringers below, 
Yet the bells would ring like a funeral knell, 
Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. 



































But as she died, a fearful oath she swore: 
Should Essrern pe Lyna@e e’er wed, 
To grace the chapelle on his bridal day, 
She would come, though she were dead ; 
And claim him, if ’t were three-score years, 
Not heeding if the prayers and tears 
Of his fair bride sair flow’d. 
Her own he was, her own should be, 
And leave them all, and with her flee 
Unto the kirk-yard cold. 
But little cared the Knight for that knell ; 
He laugh’d at the tones of his wedding-bell. 
Mournfully sighéd the wind low, 
Ding dong, ding dong, sternly slow ; H 
Wearily tugg’d the ringers below, il 
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Yet the bells would peal like a funeral knell, | 


Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. 


The gleesome train had pass’d down stair-case wide, 
Through many an archéd hall ; 
And merrily crossed the rich green-sward, 
Till they reach’d the chapelle wall ; 
Then came and stood round the old altare, . 
Nor heeded the spectral presence there, i 
Nor the strange sepulchral cold. 
Dimly lighted, o’ergrown with moss, 
Saving where stood the holy cross, 
Was that gray chapelle old. 
Mockingly still, through the music’s rich swell, , 
Came the mournful tones of that wedding-bell, : 
Ding dong, ding dong, faint and low ; 
Mournful they came, sad and slow ; , 
Wearily tugg’d the ringers below, ; i 
Yet the bells would peal like a funeral knell, i 
Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. ; 


Oh! the solemn priest in his robes was there, 
The marriage ritual naming, 
When there came a dark and shadowy form ; ae 
The bridegroom sternly claiming : 
‘T’ve come, I’ve come, from my dank bier, 
I’ve come to claim him that stands a-near 
Yonder fair maiden’s sida 
















Hades: A Narrative of Facts. 


Me he betrothed long years ago, 
And brought me to the grave — ah, woe! 
And I will be his bride.’ 

Then awfully peal’d that wedding-bell ; 

The ghostly tones no power could quell : 
Ding dong, ding dong, faint and low, 
Mournful they came, sad and slow ; 
Wearily tugg’d the ringers below, 

Yet the bells would peal like a funeral knell, 
Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. 


Certes, I ween, there was sorrow amain, 
When it spoke so souv’rainlie ; 
The Knight fell dead on the chapelle floor, 
Mid wailing and miserie. 
Amazement and grief there was, I trow ; 
And they raised him up, and bore him slow, 
And laid him upon his bier ; 
While weeping knelt that fair Ladye, 
Sadly telling her rosarie, 
His clay-cold corpse a-near. 
Oh! the chimes peal’d now like a wedding-bell, 
Not the solemn tones of a funeral knell ; 
Gaily they rang out full of glee: 
The Knight hath wed his dead Ladye. 
Wearily tugg’d the ringers — ah, me! 
Yet the chimes would peal like a wedding bell, 
Gladly, merrily, joyantly ! 
Mamaroneck, (N. Y.,) February, 1851. 


HADES: A NARRATIVE OF 








FACTS. 


BY GEORGE BARRELL. 


WE had been cruising some weeks among the West India Islands, and 
touching at various ports, when one afternoon in the month of June our 
frigate was becalmed off Cuba, not many miles from the shore: the sails 
hung loosely from the yards, and there was no prospect of change until 
the breeze from the land should set in during the night. 

Among our crew was a young man, an assistant clerk to the captain, a 
general favorite with the ward-room officers, and also all hands, from his 
gentlemanly deportment and amiable manners; but a settled gloom was 
upon his countenance, and he never entered into the lively sports so com- 
mon among the various characters composing the crew of a man-of-war, 
but seemed pleased at the enjoyments of others. 

Being the lieutenant off duty, that is, my watch being below, and hav- 
ing no disposition to change the lovely scene on deck for the darkness of 
my state-room, I conducted this young man to the after-part of the quar- 
ter-deck, where our conversation was not likely to be disturbed, and tak- 
ing a seat on the side of one of the carronades, thus addressed him : 

‘I hope you will not be offended at the question I am about to ask, or 
think that it arises from idle curiosity, for I assure you no such motive 
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governs me; my only object is, if possible, to be of service, and to attain 
that end, inquire the cause of your evident unhappiness, which is apparent 
to all your friends on board.’ 

He thanked me for the interest I took in his welfare, but assured me 
that the cause could not be removed; that he had never intended to speak 
on the subject; but as I had noticed it, and had expressed a friendship for 
him, a sense of gratitude, as well as a desire to unburden his mind, would 
induce him to explain the reason why his spirits were constantly depressed ; 
and taking a seat by my side, he commenced the following narrative : 

‘I was visiting my parents, who reside near the foot of a mountain over- 
looking one of the beautiful valleys of Kentucky. The day having been very 
warm and the evening sultry, | took a seat on the piazza facing the east, 
with a view of noticing the declining twilight. While contemplating the 
beautiful landscape, and listening to those sounds which can only be heard 
on the approach of night, my attention was drawn from a train of thoughts, 
naturally created by such scenery, to a new object. 

‘The full moon rising over the opposite mountains, lighting with its sil- 
ver beams the intervening forests, and bringing to view objects which the 
departure of the sun had left indistinct, turned the current of my thoughts 
from the contemplation of the works of Nature to those of heavenly ob- 
jects. 
er? That moon,’ I mentally exclaimed, ‘ whose powerful light has already 
dimmed the stars, which has been gazed upon by countless millions in 
past ages, an object of delight to all, and to many of superstitious rever- 
ence, what is it? of what composed? Can it be inhabited, and if so, by 
what description of beings? or was it made by the great Gop of the uni- 
verse, merely to give light to the inhabitants of this earth ?’ 

‘While thus reflecting, I heard a sound as of a rushing wind, and an 
object of unsurpassed beauty, closing his wings, stood beside me. ‘ Mor- 
tal,’ he exclaimed, ‘the thoughts as well as the actions of man cannot be 
hidden from that Berne to whom we all owe our existence, and I am sent 
to instruct you on the subject which now occupies your mind.’ Thus say- 
ing, the heavenly messenger placed his arm gently around my waist, and 
rose with me from the earth. 

‘The sensation, though our flight was rapid, was delightful beyond ex- 
pression, not affecting my natural breathing ; neither did I feel the cold so 
fully deseribed by those who had ascended high mountains. The heav- 
ens assumed a black appearance, and the moon a brilliancy far greater 
than when viewed from the earth. All knowledge of time was lost, and I 
could only realize that we were passing through space with immense ve- 
locity. The stars, particularly those of the first magnitude, with the 
planets Venus and Jupiter, owing to our having passed far beyond the 
atmosphere which surrounds our globe, were extremely splendid. 

‘Casting my eyes below, I beheld an immense dark globular substance, 
around which were rays of light growing constantly brighter as the object 
diminished in size. ‘That, said my guide, ‘is the earth which we so re- 
cently left, and the sun, whose rays at present surround it, will soon appear ;’ 
saying which, we turned from the upward in a lateral direction, and my 
attention was then drawn to the moon, now of vast size, but having the 
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same appearance as when seen from the earth by day, emitting no light 
in consequence of the sun’s rays striking fully upon it. 

‘¢You are aware,’ he continued, ‘that by the inhabitants of the earth but 
one side of that planet i is ever seen ; and as I am about to explain its mys- 
teries, we will first visit the other, never yet seen by mortal man.’ So say- 
ing, our velocity was increased, and we soon approached it, apparently 
within a few miles, and keeping at that distance, we passed around the sur- 
face. The light of the sun began suddenly to lessen, and twilight was suc- 
ceeded by the darkness of night, when he alighted with me near a deep 
cavern, closed his wings, and we sat down on its verge. 

‘*The inhabitants of the earth, he observed, ‘with but few exceptions, 
from the most enlightened nations to the most ignorant savage, believe in 
a future state of rewards and punishments : this ts the place of departed 
spirits, and the side we are now viewing is assigned to those who, having 
passed their lives without the fear of Gop, setting at defiance His holy 
commandments, and been guilty of the various crimes and vices known 
on the earth, are after de: th here doomed to remain ; anticipating farther 
punishment whe n that great and dreadful day shall arrive, when the earth 
and the sea shall give up their dead, and all shall come to judgment; 
while on the other side, the spirits of the just are in peace, also anticipat- 
ing, but with pleasure, that solemn event, when, through their good deeds 
performed i in the body, they shall meet the Lorn, and for ever remain 
with Him. 

‘* Be silent and observe!’ From the bottom of the cavern into which we 
were looking were heard sounds of lamentation and woe, while occasional 
flashes of light, as from smothered fires, exhibited innumerable spirits, en- 
deavoring to arise to the surface, but which were thrust back by unseen 
hands. 

‘*These,’ said my guide, ‘are the spirits of those who, having committed 
murders, md other heinous crimes, are now suffering, in a slight degree, 
the punishment they are doomed to endure for ever! But let us leave 
this dreadful place ;’ saying which, he spread his pinions, and we arose a 
short distance from the surface, and passing over mountains, caverns, and 
valleys, through legions of spirits, discernible only by the light of the stars, 
we continued our course, the silence only disturbed by their ‘a and 
wailings, as we passed by them. 

‘Continuing our rapid course, I observed rays of light on . the distant 
horizon, and soon the glorious sun appeared in all its splendor, tipping the 
mountains with gorgeous colors, and on the summit of one of the loftiest 
we alighted, where I enjoyed the novel and beautiful landscape which 
presented itself. 

‘On every side appeared pleasant fields and valleys, covered with flowers 
of exquisite colors, high mountains with foliage to their tops, groups of 
magnificent shade-trees, with many deep caverns on the summits of vast 
heights, their bottoms lost in the obscurity of perpetual night. 

‘As we sat together, spirits passed with smiling faces, and in the dis- 
tance groups were seen walking through the valleys among the flowers ; 
and in the place of lamentations, nothing was heard but songs of praise 
and thanksgiving, while many, like guardian cherubs, hovered around and 
over us, with countenances like angels, 
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‘* We are now,’ said my heavenly guide, ‘ among the spirits of infants and 
children who knew no sin when on earth, of men and women who suffered 
as martyrs in the cause of Gon’s holy Son, and others who, having passed 
a life of holiness and virtue, look forward to the fulfilment of that blessed 
promise given by Him when on earth to those who would keep His pre- 
cepts, ‘Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lorn,’ 

‘Supported again by my heavenly visitor, we arose slowly, that I might 
take a last view of the sublime scene, which by degrees assumed a con- 
fused mass of light and shadow. We continued our course with our former 
rapidity toward the earth, which at the time appeared like an immense 
moon, directly over our heads. I could distinctly trace out parts of the 
continents of Europe, Africa, and America, with the capes terminating the 
two latter, and almost fancied that I saw my native state. 

‘The earth, as we approached it, increased in size, till a dark mass only 
obscured the stars ; and on looking back, I perceived the moon we had just 
left, having its usual appearance, but of greater magnitude ; the heavens 
again put on their usval azure hue, and in a few moments apparently, we 
alighted on the piazza whence we had taken our flight. 

‘*T must now,’ he exclaimed, ‘ return to my heavenly abode, but before I 
depart, am commanded to leave with you my advice. Continue to lead 


a virtuous life, keep Gop’s holy commandments, and be guided in all your: 


actions by the precepts contained in the Holy Scriptures, the only sure 
guide to man. Ishall once more visit you— when, I cannot reveal! Be 
assured, however, that it will only happen on a night like this, when yon- 
der glorious orb shall have attained its greatest power of light. On that 
night you will be conveyed to the place we have just visited, only to re- 
turn when time shall be no more.’ 

‘Having ended, I saw him with extended wings take his upward pas- 
sage, and I gazed on the vision tili it diminished from my view, and was 
lost in space. 

‘A bright flash, sueceeded by thunder louder than could be produced by 
a broadside from this ship, started me from my sleep —for I had been 
dreaming. A storm was rising, I felt chilled by the night air, and as I 
entered my dwelling, the moon was high in the heavens, for it was mid- 
night. 

‘Thus you have my story. It was but a dream, but one which can never 
be eradicated from my mind. Many years have passed, still the antici- 
pation of its fulfilment does not alarm, but rather fills my mind with 
melancholy forebodings ; and as the moon this evening attains her greatest 
brilliancy, my spirits are more than usually depressed.’ 

We sat in silence; the evening was beautiful; not a ripple was ob- 
served on the sea, and the blue mountains of Cuba were becoming indistinct, 
when casting our eyes toward the eastern horizon, the heavens assumed 
a lighter appearance, which soon increased to a golden hue, when the full 
moon made its appearance on the tranquil ocean. 

Scarcely had its lower limb cleared the horizon, when, starting from his 
seat, my companion exclaimed, ‘Do you not see it?’ 
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‘See what?’ I observed, a cold chill running through my veins. 

‘Do you not see that beauteous figure with broad expanded wings, who 
has just left that rising orb, and is flying rapidly toward us ?’ 

‘Be calm,’ I exclaimed ; ‘’tis only your imagination!’ 

‘No, my friend, ’tis not a fancy of the mind, but the same glorious 
being who guided me on my visit to that blessed abode of departed spirits 
which I have just related; and this night will be my last upon earth !’ 

Saying which, he stepped upon the gun, sprang quickly into the miz- 
zen rigging, and thence to the quarter rail, and crying with a loud voice, 
‘I come!’ plunged headlong into the sea. 

‘A man overboard!’ resounded thr. ugh the ship. Boats were cleared 
from both quarters, and instantly manned ; ; but it was too late, for while I 
gazed over the side, urging the men to exert themselves to save our ship- 
mate, he rose once gn the surface, cast on me a smile of happiness, and 
sank to rise no more. 


Orange, (N.J.,) August 22, 1850. 
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‘THE necessity of some object to lean upon bec thes most imperative as we approach old age 
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THe lame man pauses on his way, and farther cannot go — 
Helpless as weeping infancy when tears begin to flow ; 
Some in the crowd seem truly grieved, while others only laugh; 
Unfortunate old gentleman ! for thou hast lost thy staff. 


Apostrophizing thus his loss, with plaintive voice and sad, 
‘O stick!’ he cried, ‘my best of friends, it really is too bad 

That thou, on whom I lean for aid, my truly better half, 

Should thus desert me at my need, my good old oaken staff! 


‘We all need help, as in this world we ponder on our way: 
Some lean upon their wits; while others, bright and gay, 
Lean on their friends, or bow to Mammon’s golden calf ; 

Some take a wife and lean on her—a most becoming staff. 






‘Lawyers and doctors lean for life upon their pleas and cases, 
And dancing-masters and buffoons upon their airs and graces ; 
Musicians on their fine-drawn notes, while, valueless as chaff, 
A bankrupt’s note ’s a sinking fund — an uncommercial staff. 


‘Some lean upon vile stocks and stones, and most upon their pelf: 
Old pictures, musty parchments, unread books upon the shelf: 
Some on their pride and pedigree ; some cry while otbers laugh: 
While all regard the staff of life, my life is in my staff. 


‘Come, pick it up, thou roguish boy ; then hie thee on thy way; 
And ever learn a lesson, and repeat it when you pray, 
That from the ills that wait on gout, exempt through life you go ; 
For only he that needs the staff can prize the timber-toe. 
Paprz Miro. 


















Stanzas: Nearer to Thee. 


BY WILLIAM 3B. GLAZIER. 


Years, years have fled, since, hushed in thy last slumber, 
They laid thee down beneath the old elm tree; 

But with a patient heart each day I number, 
Because it brings me nearer still to thee. 


The twilight comes, and robes in softened splendor 
All that is beaatiful on land or sea, 

And o’er my spirit flings an influence tender, 
For in that hour I nearer seem to thee. 


The night is gone ; and as the mists of morning 
Before the Day-god’s burning presence flee, 

Then in my heart a welcome light is dawning, 
That cheer me as I nearer press to thee. 


I sometimes think thy spirit kindly watches 
Over the heart that loved so tenderly ; 

For there are rapturous moments when it catches, 
As if in dreams, a blessed glimpse of thee. 


In those sweet seasons thou dost come before me, 
With loveliness that Earth may never see ; 

I feel thy presence like a blessing o’er me, 
And then I know I nearer am to thee. 


When from these dreams I tearfully awaken, 
Colder than ever seems the earth to me ; 
But yet all hopes have not my heart forsaken: 

Am I not drawing nearer, nearer thee ! 


Thou wert Life’s Angel! how I loved, adored thee, 
Ere Death had set thy gentle spirit free ; 

And now thou know’st how oft I have implored thee 
To bring me nearer, nearer still to thee. 


Nearer to thee! to-night the stars are burning 
In skies that must thy blessed dwelling be: 
Thou canst not leave them, unto earth returning, 

But I am pressing nearer still to thee. 


Nearer to thee! how long, how long encumbered 
With mortal fetters must my spirit be ¢ 

With but one wish, one hope, through life ’'ve slumbered, 
The wish, the hope, to be yet nearer thee. 


Nearer to thee! I know my prayer is granted, _ 
I know thy spirit row is close to me; 

Not, not in vain this hope my heart hath haunted — 
Each pulse-beat brings me nearer, nearer thee. 


Newcastle, (Me.,) February 28, 1851. 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE BAY OF NAPLES. 


WeEnpING my way down the hill, and looking affectionately, as I passed, 
at the gate that led to Virgil’s tomb, I at length reached the bottom, 
and crossing the road, took my way along the shore. The walk was now 
covered with lazzaroni, fishermen, and other boatmen, either standing 
about in groups, in the dusk of the evening, or engaged i in drawing up 
their boats, and securing them for the night. Passing through these 
crowds of strange people, hastily and not without some feeling of in- 
security, as I called to mind the fearful pillage and massacre which had 
been lately perpetrated by them, when they had arms in their hands, I 
continued my walk along the shore, and entered the grounds of the Ville 
Reale, a fine promen: ade, adorned with trees and shrubbe ry. After walk- 
ing on a short distance, I perceived, on my right, through the trees, a 
semi-circular projection, built out into the bay, set round with marble 
seats, and protected from the water by an iron railing —a pretty place. 
Here at once I took my seat. It was a favorable time and place for medi- 
tation. The waters of the bay were dashing with a sullen and some- 
what melancholy sound against the shore around me; all else was still, 
or only a distant sound of men, their movements and er came 
through the quiet evening air. ‘Nowand then a solitary straggler passed 
along | the walk ; and once two gentlemen, in earnest conv ain entered 
and took a seat for a few moments; and again, a father with two pretty 
children came, and sitting down, looked out with them on the bay. But 
it was time now for those that had happy homes to gather round the 

evening table: none of these remained long, and soon ‘T was left again 
quite alone. The rosy hues of the west had now quite faded away, and 
the stars were coming out one by one, and taking their places in the sky 
above me. All along the shore, and far up the hill-side, the lights were 
appearing one after another, in the houses, till at length the whole range 
was illuminated. 

It was the time for reflection. ‘ And this,’ said I to myself, ‘this is the 
bay of Naples, the far-famed bay, one of the beautiful spots of the world. 
And here, by its edge, am J; a son of that distant western land, far be- 
yond the dashing waters age. alone. How, at such a time, will the 
thoughts of home and friends steal on the mind, ‘like the memory,’ as 
Ossian says, ‘of days that are gone, pleasant and mournful to the soul.’ 
In the quiet twilight hour, when the toil and bustle of the day are over, 
and the stars are looking peacefully down from the heavens, and the 
forms of all earthly things are dim and shadowy about us, the soul, no 
longer drawn forth in action or sight, retires into its secret recesses, and 
forgetting things present and near, communes with the past, the distant, 
the invisible. Whether wandering back to the sports of childhood, or 
stretching forward to the glories s of « eternity, or, like mine at this moment, 
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filled with images of ae a sad iden friends, or distant but well-re- 
membered scenes, the thoughts, at this hour, seem to be more elevated and 
tender than at any other. If day be the season for business and action, 
if midnight be, as ‘the poet declares, ‘ the noon of thought,’ yet is the twi- 
light hour the time for s sentiment and feeling ; for pensive meditation, 
and the flow of affection : it is the heart’s own time. 

Crossing now, in fancy, the wide ocean that rolled between me and my 
native land, with what interest and clearness of mental sight did I re- 
visit those scenes of by-gone days! How often, at such an “hour as this, 
had I stood on the banks of the beautiful Ohio, while the light of the 
rising moon was reflected on its waters, and the ‘ star of eve’ hung glitter- 
ing in the west; while in the clear northern skies the constellation of 
Ursa Major was shining, though faintly as yet, and the North Star was just 
becoming visible, where he stands on his perpetual watch. Over the hills, 
too, that | encompass the ‘ Queen-City,’ * other stars were peering, from the 
east and from the west; the former about to rise higher, and marching 
in their slow course, keep guard over the sleeping city; the latter, 
which had been looking down unseen all day, now about to retire, to visit 
other lands; to look on n the woodsman of Oregon, to bless with their little 
light the mariner on the Pacific seas, and to twinkle again in the twilight 
of China. So does the host of heaven march its perpetual round. 

There is a sweet village in the interior of Ohio, where I once passed two 


years —the happiest of my life. My dwelling was in the outskirts of 


the village, on the summit of a ridge that ran east and west, forming two 
pretty v alleys on the north and south. I had aview of both these. That 
on the north was especially lovely. The hill-side sloped gently down to 
a little plain, (or prairie, as it is there termed,) where, of a summer’s day, 
the cattle would be seen quietly feeding, the drowsy sound of their tink- 
ling bells being occasionally heard in the distance. At the farther edge of 
the prairie was a wild woodland stream, shallow, but often swift and im- 
petuous, and making a rushing noise as it fo: amed along among the rocks 
and trunks of fallen trees. There was a little vaingloriousness i in its look 
and sound, not altogether perhaps without just cause, as it was sw eeping 
along to a distinguished destiny ; for a little way below the prairie, it 
comes among high cliffs and precipices, where the scenery is not only 
picturesque, but borders on the grand ; and through this, for a long dis- 
tance, the stream moves on with an air of conscious dignity, the shadows 

of the rocks darkening its surface. Beyond the prairie ‘and stream, again, 

were woods, wild w oods, with here and there a litile opening glade visi- 
ble in their midst. As I used to sit at my window, of a summer’s after- 
noon, looking over this landscape, what sweet and peaceful sensations 
would fill my breast! It was most soothing and quieting to the spirit to 
look down upon those peaceful fields, those ‘silent shady woods, and over 
their tops to the soft blue sky bey ond. At such moments the world, 
with its wearying toils, its harassing cares, its hardness and coldness, was 
forgotten ; and I felt myself only an inhabitant of that elder world, the 
beautiful world of Gon’s creation, before men’s wickedness had tarnished 
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and disturbed it. endeaes on the fresh woods and the virgin soil of the 
west ! — they bring new life to the worn spirit. : 

Sweet, too, and rural, was the other valley, on the south side of the 
ridge, but quite different from the former. It was much narrower, and 
its beauties more confined. Through this, too, wound a little stream, a 
bubbling, gurgling brook, carrying freahness and life along its course, like 
the unostentatious charities of the humble good. <A range of willows for 
some distance skirted its margin, giving what they could, their cooling 
shade, in return for its refreshing bounties. At ‘length, as the valley 
widened, the little stream came out into the open plain, and wound its 
way along till it reached se village, where, being bent into a new chan- 
nel, it turned a mill, thus pe ‘forming a = use to man, as it had before 
done to nat ure, and setting an example, by ‘doing good as it had oppor- 
tunity.’ Beyond the brook rose a pretty hill- side, covered with forest 
trees, with one or two neat cottages among them. In these woods were 
many solemn, retired walks, where I often used to stroll with a volume 
of Cowper or Thomson in my hand, looking sometimes into the book, 
and then at the scenery around me ; reading alternately a page of the 
poet, and then one in the volume of Nature, written by the Great Poet, 
whose words are works, whose verse is the order of creation, and its 


rhythm the music of the winds and waters, and the ‘harmony of the 
spheres.’ 


But my favorite haunt in this valley was an ancient mound, one of 
those curious structures which are found scattered over the wide west ; 
the work of a race that has passed away. It was regular and nearly 
conical in shape, and rose directly from the level plain, so that its artifi- 


cial character could not for a moment be mistaken. Here I was fond of 
repairing at ‘ even-tide,’ when the studies and duties of the day were over, 
and the shadows were beginning to gather around. Taking my station 
on its top, I loved to wate h the eve ning shades settling on the landseape, 
and to note the stars, as they came out one by one from their homes in 
the depths of heaven. Fi inst of all ap peared Venus, queen of beauty: 
long before the western light had faded, was her bright face seen beam- 
ing alone in the twilight skies. By-and-by another star, in a distant 
part of the heavens, would appear, stealing timidly forth ; and then 
another; till, as the increasing darkness covered their shame, many 
would come out together; and at length the whole heaven was spangled, 
and the Milky Way, with its ‘star- -dust,’ could be tr: iced distinctly through- 
out its course, while just above the eastern horizon bright Sirius gleamed ; 
and higher up stood magnificent Orion, with his glittering belt and starry 
sword girded on for the night-watch. How would I gaze, and dream, and 
gaze still into those bright heavens, till ideas of the grand and infinite 
filled my spirit, and thoughts of universal love and good made my heart 
swell within me! And then would im: ges of great and good men of 
past ages rise before me: Howard, and Ne wwton, and Milton, and Wasn- 
ingrown ; and there would spring the hope of doing something also, in my 
time, for the benefit of my species. And then I would turn toward 
the East —the 'East!—that old world, and long to visit those scenes, 
marked with the footsteps of antiquity, and look with my own eyes upon 
those classic hills and venerable storied piles, where men have lived and 
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acted, saediieed ma w abana for eaney ages past. ‘ Ye es |” thought I; 
‘and here now I am! yes, here I am: my wish is granted.’ 

Recovering myself, thus, from my dream of home and by-gone days, I 
happened to turn my eyes toward the left, when my attention was at- 
tracted by a faint light among the clouds ; presently it grew stronger and 
brighter ; it was the rising moon. The orb itself was not yet visible ; but 
the light on the clouds continued to brighten and increase—a silver 
light, beautifully distinguished from the crimson or golden light of the 
setting sun; and it gradually spread and extended along the horizon, till 
it reached the cloud that rested on the head of Vesuvius, and faintly 
tinged it. At length the moon herself, full and large, appeared between 
the tops of the houses of the distant city, and then slowly rose above 
them, steadily and majestically lighting up the landscape as she rose, and 
shining on the semi-circle of houses along the right shore of the bay, and 
on the hill-side above, brightening the whole scene. 

For a time her beams gleamed and quivered on the waters of the bay ; 
but soon, continuing her ascent, 8 she passed into a cloud, and the landscape 
was darkened again. The planet continued hidden for.some time; but it 
was evidently rising among the clouds, and would by-and-by come forth 
again; for the cloud-bank was only in the east : ; above, all the heaven was 
clear. Her progress could be distinctly marked by the increasing light 
above the cloud; and at length silver rays were seen shooting up in ad- 
vance of the orb, resembling those that are sometimes seen to come down 
between clouds, when the sun itself is hidden: the difference being that 
those are golden and come down to earth, while these were silver and shot 
up into the heavens. It was a peculiar and very beautiful appearance, and 
such as I do not remember having seen before. The light continued to 
rise and to increase, and now the upper edge of the bank was silvered, 
more and more brilliantly 
appeared above the cloud: it rose higher and higher, came out farther 
and farther; and at last she stood wholly forth —the full, beautiful moon, 
quite clear of the cloud, in the broad expanse of heaven, with the path all 
bright before her. It was like the course of the good man, through the 
clouds of life and death, up to a pure and peace ful heaven. 

And now she poured ‘dow n her full light on the bay, the city, the hills 
around. The effect was magical. Even the dull sentinel, who had been 
pacing his monotonous round among the trees, as I sat there —even he 
was struck, and leaving his walk for a moment, came forth and looked 
over the bay; but he had not a spirit capable of long enjoying the scene, 
and soon moved to his dull round again, his musket, as he turned, glit- 
tering in the moon-beams. 

Long I sat and mused, charmed with the beauty of the night. But at 
length it was time to turn my steps homeward. As I strolled on toward 
the city, my thoughts recurred again to my Virgil, and his sepulchre ly- 
ing there on the hill- side, in the moonlight. OW herein,’ 8 said 1 to my self, 
‘lies that fascinating power of poetical genius, that can thus charm the 
world for ages ? What is it — that genius? Itis a light from heaven ; 
light, like this moon- -light I am now beholding, rich and mellow, and 
mingled with picturesque shadows, and awaking tender memories and 
feelings; while prose-truth js like the common ‘and garish light of day, 








and at length the bright rim of the orb itself 
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clearer, perh: aps, and more pr: santtillhy ane: but not so fascinating. ‘ Blest 
be the man,’ said Sancho, ‘ that first invented sleep :’ blest, rather, say I, 
be he that first composed a poem,’ 

Continuing my walk, I at length emerged from among the trees into 
the open moon- lit strects. Passing through several squares and arched 
passages, [ found myself in front of the king’s palace. ‘And there,’ thought 
I, ‘lives the faithless monarch, who lately gave up his people to plunder 
and murder by the hands of the lazzaroni. Oh! how much longer shall 
the world be at the merey of tyrants? How much longer shall one man 
be suffered to sport with the happiness, the liberties and lives of millions ? 
Wonderful, the power of custom! Wonderful is it, what men will endure, 
when they have been used to endurance! Wonderful, the influence of an 
idea, however fallacious, over the minds of men, provided only that their 
fathe rs and fathers’ fathers have held the same!’ 

Passing by the guards that were lounging about the palace-doors, I 
CX ntinued my w: alk: ; and making my way throu, xh the streets, filled with 
picturesque groups of people standing about here and there in the moon- 
light, I reached at last my hotel. Asce nding to my room, and throwing 
open the shutters, I stepped forth upon the baleony to take a last look at 
the bright heavens and earth, before retiring to rest. The hotel fronted 
on the bay; and from the elevated place where I stood, the view over the 
water was extensive and be: wutiful. The clouds had now quite passed off; 
the whole heaven was clear; and the full moon looked down in all her 
brightness on sea and land, pouring a flood of light on the streets, the 
ships, the wide waters. Over on the left stood Vesuvius, in silent majesty, 
with the fire resting on his head; and though no sound was heard, once 
in a while there was an outburst of fiery liht and sparks ; and then all 
was dark again, save the perpetual still red of the bur ning lava, near the 
top. Long I gazed and meditated on the scene, not knowing when I 
should behold it again— probably never. But at length the increased 
stillness of the advancing night hinted that it was time for me too to re- 
tire to rest, and leave the moon to her lonely course through the heavens. 
Entering, and slowly and reluctantly closing the shutters — opening them 
again once or twice to take another look —I lay down, at last, to dream 
perchance of Virgils and sepulchres, and burning mountains, and bright 
moons, and Lorenzo and Jessics , and my home beyond the blue waves 3 of 
the Atlantic. 


Oo. P 


THE POETS’ VIEW OF LIFB. 
BY GEORGE HUNTER GRAY. 


Some poets say that Lire is as the stream, 
The bursting bubble, or the dancing spray ; 
Others set down mortality a dream, 
That fiits a moment, and then fades away ; 
And many name it as the passing hour, 
The shadow, vapor, or the breaking wave, 
While others see it as the morning flower, 
That with the setting sun must find a — 


Whate’ er they paint it, whether j joy or grief, 
In this they ail agree — that ‘ Lire Is BRIEF.’ 
New- York, Jan., (851. 









Stanzas: To the Rapping Spirits. 
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Ye, of the Spirit-Land, 
How, with a boneless hand, 
Rap ye so loudly, and 

Baffle our vision ? 
Why are ye wandering ? 
Tell us the news ye bring: 
Come ye from realms of Spring, 
Regions Elysian ? 


Glad news on earth to spread, 
News from the living-dead, 
How every sorrow’s fled ? ra 
Joyful condition ! 

Or worn with woe and pain, 

Longing for earth again, 

Knock at its gates in vain, : 
Seeking admission ? 















Or is ’t in sport ye come, 
Making the floor a drum, 
Beating with toe or thumb 
Unearthly tattoo ? 
Who gave ye leave to take 
Back o’er the waveless lake, 
Where the keel leaves no wake, 
Old Cuaron’s batteau ? 













If ye commissioned are 


Wonderful truths to bear — 
Secrets to upper air, 
Making us better, 


Why, then, so slow to tell 
What ye should know so well — 
Making us guess and spell 
Letter by letter ? 


a 
















Yet, if it must be so, 
Take your own way to show 
What we would gladly know, 

Sage ARISTOTLE: 

What is the state you fill? 
What you can do and will ? 

‘ If old Strenvus still 

Swigs at the bottle? 


be * Ps. 
alan are RIE 






We but address you thus, 

Unum pro omnibus : 

Any one answer us, 
Ancient or modern: 

Light with your history i 

Darkness and mystery ; 

Teach us what next may be 

After the sad urn! 


Schoolcreft, ( Mich.) 
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THE ESCAPE OF MADAME KOSSUTH. 


A 







UTHENTIC 


Durine the month of August, 1848, the President-Governor of Hun- 
gary, Louis Kossuth, with the principal officers of his provisional govern- 
me nt, were in the fortified town of Arad, on the river Maroseh. Between 
that place and the town of Zegadin, on the Tisch, th the vicinity of Arad, 
Goergey, with the Hungarian troops under his command, lay encamped, 
while behind him, toward the Tisch, was the Russian army of reserve, 
under Paskiewitch. Dembinski, with his men, besieged Temeswar, and 
he had already carried its third ‘wall Between him and the Tisch lay 
the united Austro-Russian forces. The army of Bem had been defeated 
at Hermanstadt by the Russian General Liiders, and he had fled with a 
small band of faithful followers toward Temeswar. 

With this position of the combatants, the plan of’ Dembinski was to 
unite with Goergey near Arad, and then to attack the Russian forces. 
Before this was effecte d, news reached him of the capitulation of Goergey, 
and that the Governor, M. Kossuth, had been compelled to forsake Arad 
and retire to the town of Vilagos. Before leaving Arad, the Governor 
separated from his wife and children, and their parting scene is said to 
have been one of the most touching nature. Under the circumstances of 
the moment, it was a subject of more even than doubt whether they 
would ever again meet on earth. It was te | when a young Hungarian 
nobleman, nz amed Ashbot, now in exile i 1 Kut ayieh with M. Kossuth, 
solemnly swore to his w ifs that he cael never leave her husband, tha 
Madame Kossuth consented to be separated from him and seek safety in 
flight. The children were confided to the care of a private se cretary of 
the Gov ernor, and this individual subsequently delivered them up to the 
tender mercies of Haynau, for the purpose of securing his own pardon 
and safety. The children set out before their mother, “and the latter, in 
her flight, endeavored to keep at least so near to them as to hear now and 
then of their safety. 

Madame Kossuth sought out a brother of hers residing in the town of 
Vilagos, and he is now imprisoned in the fortress of Comorn, with 
many others of the unfortunate Hungarian patriots, for eighteen years, on 
account of the succor which he then gave to his sister. Leaving ‘him, she 
next went in seargh of her children, and wandered to a pesta, or farm- 
house, of Boeksak, belonging to a relative. There she fell ill of a typhus 
fever, which nearly ended her life; and when so far recovered as to be. 
able again to tr avel, she continued her j journey in search of her children 
She soon learned th: at they had been given up by their protector to the 
Austrian General Haynau, and taken to Pesth. Her own safety depend- 
ed wholly upon the fidelity of the Hungarian peasants, and on their at- 
tachment to her husband. 

Now, having no other object in view than her own safety, without 
friends better off than herself, she soon became reduced to a state of 
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complete destitution. in disguise, she Ww endived over the most miserable 
part of Hungary. She even, as a means of safety, as well as support, 
sought for service as a servant, and by telling that she was a poor woman 
who had just been discharged from a public hospital — which, indeed, 
she very much resembled — w as so fortunate as to find employment in 
the family of a humble carpenter, in the town of Orash Haya, who little 
thought he was served by the lady of Louis Kossuth, the late Governor 
of Hungary. Every where notices were see in the streets offermg 
forty thousand florins for her capture, and proclaiming death as the pun- 
ishment of the person who should dare to harbor or conceal her from the 
authorities. 

Among the persons who fled with M. Kossuth before the overwhelming 
number of his enemies, was an elderly lady, whom it is necessary to 
designate as Madame L , and who, from bei ‘ing unable to ride as 
fast and as long as those who were stronger and younger than herself, 
soon became exhausted, and was left behind. She had a son, a major in 
the Hungarian army, near the person of the Governor, and both the son 
and mother were warmly attached to his interests. Madame L , When 
unable to proceed longer with the fugitives, in order to reach a pl ce of 
safety in the dominions of the Sultan : of Turkey, determined to remain in 
Hungary, and devote herself to the finding of Madame Kossuth and re- 
storing her to her husband. 

For this benevolent purpose Madame L disguised herself as a 
beggar; and after a long and weary journey, oftener on foot than in any 
conveyance, she crossed the vast sandy plains of southern Hungary, and 
at length reached the plae i which Kossuth’s children were, but could 
hear nothing of their mother. 

She learned that the children had been sent, soon after their mother 
had lost sight of them, to the house of General G., now in the service of 
the Sultan in Syria, to be kept with his own three "childre n, hoping that 
they would thus be screened from those who sought after them. The 
eldest, named Louis, after his father, was seven years of age; and all were 
told that if they acknowle dged they were the children of the Governor, 
they would be imprisoned by the Austrians, and never see their parents 
again. So that when an Austrian officer traced them to the house of 
General G., he was at a loss to know which of the children were those of 
General G., and which those of M. Kossuth; and approaching the eldest 
of the latter, he said: ‘So, my little man, you are the son of the Gover- 
nor?’ To which the youth replied : ‘I am not, Sir’ His firmness sur- 
prised and vexed the officer, who was certain, froun the statement of their 
betrayer, that those before him were the long-lost treasures of his ambi- 
tious search. He now endeavored to frighten the children, and drawing a 
pistol, directed it to the breast of the boy, and said that if he did not at once 
acknowledge that he was the son of Kossuth, he would put a ball through 
his heart. Young Louis— who, it is said, shows himself, now in exile at 
Kutayieh, much of the character of his father — replied i in a tone equally 
firm: ‘I tell you, Sir, I am not the son of Kossuth.’ The officer, baffled 
by the child’s simplicity of manner and apparent sincerity, was dente d 
of his convictions, and led to believe that he had been i imposed upon. 

But before Madame L could get near them, other agents of the 
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Austrian Government h: ad been more successful, and the three children 
had been carried off in secret to Pesth, near the clutches of the butcher 
Haynau. The mother and sister of M. Kossuth had also been captured, 
and pli iced in strict continement. It may be here mentioned, in this little 
narrative of the sufferings and deliverance of the relatives of Louis Kos- 
suth, that Madame L , on finding where and how his children were 
situated, found out her own maid-servant, and so succeeded as to have 
her engaged at Pesth as their nurse. This person never left them until 
the moment of their final deliverance from their Austrian jailors was 
arrived. After thus having provided for the welfare of the children 
of M. Kossuth, Madame L renewed her search for their destitute, 
suffering mother. 

Finding no trace of her, Madame L determined to follow the 
fugitives, and if she reached Widdin, to ascertain from M. Kossuth him- 
self where hjs poor wife had gone, and then return in search of her. 
Continuing in the disguise of a beggar, sometimes on foot, at others in a 
farmer’s cart, this heroic woman reached the frontiers of Hungary, and 
crossing them, entered the fortified and walled town of Widdin, where the 
late Governor of Hungary and his brave unfortunate companions then 
were, enjoying the protection and hospitality of the Sultan of Turkey. 
Madame L applied to M. Kossuth, but not being known to him 
personally, and the Austrian General having set so high a price on 
the capture of his wife, he at first regarded her in the light of an 
Austrian spy. Having, however, soon found her son, who had followed 
the Governor into Turkey, he readily convinced M. Kossuth of the iden- 
tity of his mother. All the information which M. Kossuth could give 
her was, that there was a lady in Hungary in whose house he believed 
his wife would seek a refuge; and if she was not still there, this lady 
would most probably know where she wa 

The Governor now furnished Madame L. with a letter to this lady, 
and another with his own signet-ring for his wife, which would be evidence 
of her fidelity. It is not here necessary to follow Madame L on her 
toilsome journey. Devoted to the philanthropic work which she had 
undertaken, she wandered over the sandy steppes of Hungary, until she 
succeeded in reaching the little town in which the lady resided, and 
delivered to her M. Kossuth’s letter. This she read and immediate ly burned 
it, not daring even to allow it to exist in her possession. This lady 
informed Madame L that the wife of Governor Kossuth had left her 
residence in the guise of a mendicant, an. intended assuming the name of 
Maria F n; that she was to feign herself to be the widow of a soldier 
who had fallen 3 in battle, and that, if possible, she would go to the very 
centre of Hungary, in those vast pasture- -lands, where she “hoped no one 
would seek after her. 

With this information Madame L again resumed her journey. 
She feigned to be an aged grand-mother, w hose ; grand-son was missing, and 
that she was in se: arch of him. She ponen many narrow escapes while 
passing guar ds, soldiers and spies; until at length she reached the plains 
before mentioned. She went from house to house, as if in search of her 
grand-son, but in reality to find one who would answer the description given 
her of poor Maria F n. At length in a cabin she heard that name 
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mentioned, and on inquiry who and what that person was, learned that she 
was the widow of a Hungarian soldier who had fallen in battle, and that 
she had a child who was with its grand-parents. They then described her 
person, but added that she had suffered so much from illness and grief, that 
she was greatly changed. ‘Before she came here,’ said the speaker, ‘she 
worked for her bread, even when ill; but after her arrival, she became 
too much indisposed to labor, on account of which they sent to the Sis- 
ters of Charity for a physician, who came, bled and blistered her; and 
when she was able to go, she had been conveyed to the institution of the 
Sisters, where she then was.’ Madame L , feeling convinced that the 
poor sufferer must be none other than the object of her search, expressed 
a desire to visit her. 

At the Sisters of Charity, Madame L had much difficulty in pro- 
curing access to Maria, and the latter was as much opposed to receiving her. 
At length Madame L told the Sisters to inform her that she had a 
message for her from her husband, who was not dead as she had supposed, 
and that she would soon convince her, if she would permit her to enter. 
Poor Maria, between fear and hope, gave her consent, and Madame 
L was allowed to see her. Madame L handed her the letter 
of Governor Kossuth. She recognized, at once, the writing; kissed it; 
pressed it to her heart; devoured its contents, and then destroyed it 
immediately. Soon, a story was made up between the two females: they 
told the Sisters of Charity that Maria’s husband ‘still lived,’ and that she 
would rejoin him. A little wagon was procured; as many comforts were 
put in it as could be had without suspicion; and these two interesting 
women set out on their escape from the enemies of their country.* 

Madame L had a relative in Hungary who had not been com- 
promised in the war ; so this person arranged to meet the ladies ata given 
place, and in the character of a merchant, travel with them. After they 
had left the pasture-grounds, he passed as the husband of ‘ Maria,’ and the 
elder female as his aunt. At night they stopped at a village, and were 
suspected, on account of the females occupying the bed, while he slept 
at the door. They started early in the morning, and the ‘ husband’ re- 
mained behind to learn something more of the suspicions to which their 
conduct had given rise. He again overtook them, as they stopped to 
feed their horse, and bade them be greatly on their guard. 

In the evening, while the two ladies were sitting together in a miser- 
ably cold room, the face of poor Maria so muffled up as to conceal her 
features, and induce the belief that she was suffering from her teeth, both 
appearing much as persons in great poverty, overcome by her afflictions, 























* Ir is not known by what route the ladies reached the capital of Hungary ; but it is certain 
that, supposing their presence would not be suspected at Pesth, they heroically proceeded to 
that city, then in the possession of General HayNau. It has since then become a source of 
pride to both of them, that they, safe in their disguise, passed that celebrated military ‘ butcher’ 
in the streets of Pesth. Among the letters with which this lady was charged by the exiles of 
Widdin was one for the lamented martyr of Hungary. Count Casimir Batutany, then confined in 
a prison of the city, waiting the cruel fate to which the * butcher’ subjected him. When it was 
decided that he should be ignominiously put to death by the hangman’s rope, that excellent and 
very mild Hungarian patriot endeavored to put an end to his own existence with a razor; but 
unfortunately not succeeding, Haynau dragged his mutilated and bleeding body from the prison 
and ended his life on the gallows. The letter which Madame L—— had for him was from his 
brother, who had escaped into Turkey with M. Kossurn; and she had the satisfaction of causing 
it, through the venality of his jailors, to be placed in the hands of the sufferer, to whom it was 
no little source of consolation to know that his brother lived in safety. 
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Maria had a nervous attack, and ts ke d and laughed so loud that her 
voice was recognized by an Austrian officer who happened to be in the 
house. This person sent a servant to ask them to come into his room, 
where there was a fire. Madame L inquired the name of the ‘ good 
gentleman’ who had the kindness to invite them to his room, and when 
she heard it, Maria recognized in him a deadly enemy of her husband. 
While they were planning a means of ev: ading him, the ofticer himself 
came into their apartment. Immediately arising, the »y made an humble 
courtesy, in so awkward a manner as to divest him of all suspicion. 
Madame L spoke, and thanked him again and again for his kind- 
ness, but added that such poor creatures as the “y were not fit to go into 
his room. So soon as the officer retired, Maria had another att: ack, which 
would certainly have betrayed them had he been present. Madame 
L imp ilored her to be composed, or they would be lost. 

Starting again, they were not molested until in the evening, when they 
were apprehended and conducted by two policemen before a magistré ate. 
There the former spoke of them as suspicious characters, but they were 
not told of what they were suspected. While the examination was going 
on, Madame L slipped a bank-note into the hand of the superior of 
the two policemen, This bribe quite changed the affair; the two men 
became their friends, excited the pity of the magistrate in their favor, and 
they were allowed to depart. Thus they went on from station to station, 
until they reached the frontiers of Hungary near the Danube. They en- 
tered the little town of Saubin, and asked permission of the head of the 
police to pass over the river to Belgrade. This was refused, until they 

said that they wished to go there for a certain medicine for a daughter 
who was ill, and that they would leave their passports as a security. 
He then gave his consent, and the »y crossed the Danube, and entered the 
dominions of the Sultan of Turkey. 

It was night when they entere .d Be lgrade. They knocked at the door 
of the Sardinian Consul, who had re cently been stationed in that frontier 
town by his king, whose whole heart sympathized in the Hungarian 
cause, and who had formed a frie ndly alliance with M. Kossuth for the 
freedom of Italy and Hungary. The Consul had been advised by M. 
Kossuth that two females would probably seek his protection ; but not 
knowing them, he inquired what they wished of him. Madame L—— 
relied, ‘ Lodging and bread.’ He invited them in, and Madame L 
introduced him to Madame Kossuth, the lady of the late Governor of 
Hungary. , 

It will readily be conceived that the Consul could scarcely believe that 
these two miserable beings were the persons they represente »d themselves 
to be. Madame Kossuth convinced him by showing him the signet-ring 
of her husband. In his house Madame Kossuth fell ill, but received 
every possible kindness from her host. They learned that all the Hun- 
garians and Poles had been removed from Widdin to Shumla; and not- 
withstanding that it was in the midst of a severe winter, they decided 
upon proceeding at once tothe latter place. The Sardini: an Consul applied 
to the generous and very liberal Prince of Servia, in whose principality Bel- 
grade is, for his assistance in behalf of the ladies, and in the most hospi- 
table and fearless manner he provided them with his own carriage and 
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four horses, and an escort ; and in this way hey started Rvbagh the snow 
for Shumla. Their journey was without any apprehensions of danger, for 
the British Consul-General at Belgrade, Mr. F , had provided the 
party with a passport as British subjects, under the assumed names of Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss Bloomfield; yet the severity of the weather was such that 
Madame Kossuth, in the ill state of her health, suffered very much. Often 
the snow was as deep as the breasts of the horse -s, and not unfrequently 
four oxen had to be attached to it in their places. A journey which in 
summer would have required but a few days, now was made in twenty- 
eight. 

‘On the twenty-eighth day, a courier was sent in advance of them to 
apprise Governor Kossuth of their approach. He was ill; and moreover, 
on account of the many plans of the Austrians to assassinate him, the 
Sultan’s authorities could not allow him to leave Shumla, and go to meet 
his wife. The news of her deliverance and her approach occasioned the 
liveliest. satisfaction to all the refugees; and the Hungarians and Poles 
went as far as the gates of the city to meet this heroic martyr of the 
cause of Hungary. “It was night when the carriage neared the city; as 
it entered the gates she found the streets lighted up with hundreds of 
lights, green, white and red, the colors of the Hungarian flag, and was 
weleomed with the most friendly shouts from the whole body of the re- 
fugees. 

When Madame Kossuth descended from her carriage, she found herself 
in the presence of her husband, who had risen from his bed of illness to 
receive the poor ‘ Maria F ’ of the plains of Hungary. In place of 
receiving her in his arms, M. Kossuth, overcome by feelings of admira- 
tion for the sufferings which his wife had undergone, and by gratitude for 
her devotion to the cause of her country, threw himself at her feet and 
kissed them. She endeavored to speak and offer her husband consola- 
tion and tranquillity, while her own poor feeble heart was ready to burst 
with emotion. Her voice failed her, and amid the reiterated shouts of 


the Hungarians and Poles, this heroic woman was carried to her husband’s 
apartments. 













































































































































In March of the past year some seventy persons—the chief of the 
Hungarian refugees, among whom were also several Poles — were conveyed 
in one of the steamers of the Sultan of Turkey to the place designated 
for their future residence in Asia Minor. From Shumla they trav elle d by 
land to Varna, on the Black Sea; from thence they were taken in the 
steamer to Ghemlik, in the gulf of Madanieh, in the Sea of Marmora, 
without being allowed to stop at Constantinople. They crossed from that 
place to Broosa, at the foot of Mount Olympus, and after a short de lay 
there, agitated by hopes and fears, they continued on to Kutayieh, where 

they a still are. Madame Kossuth is with her husband, and greatly 
through the labors of Madame L , who undertook another journey into 
Hungary for this purpose, she now also has her children with her. Among 
the individuals who persist in remaining at Kutayieh with the ex-Governor 
of Hungary and his lady, are Madame L and the relative who during 
the dangerous wanderings in Hungary figured as her husband. Many of 
the refuge s are but illy provided “for. The amount which the Turkish 
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government allows M. Somat for his subsistence is Segufihaient for the 
support of so many persons. It is a well-known fact that the duration of 
the detention of M. Kossuth depends wholly upon the Sultan, whose 
protection was so generously and so effectively granted to the refugees. It 
is also known that the Sultan has refused to detain him for a longer period 
than one year, and that this period ends with the month of May of the 
present year. To detain him beyond that period, will be to assume a re- 
sponsibility in the eyes of the world which will weigh heavily upon the 
character of the Sultan; who has, thus far, posse ssed the sy mpathy and 
the admiration of all well- thinking men on bothsides of the Atlantic. We 
would invoke that generous prince to carry out what he has so successfully 
begun ; and to permit Kossuth and his unfortunate companions to seek a 
home here, in the distant New World, where they can not, even should 
they desire it, which we disbelieve, disturb the tranquillity of Austria, and 
where assassins can never molest them. In the United States they will 
all find a hearty welcome ; and in the paths of private life each will find 
that sympathy and assistance to which their patriotism and their sufferings 
so strongly entitle them. 


ST A RSE A Os 


Lavy, when the twilight lingers, 
Hast thou heard the soft guitar, 

Waked by dreamy careless fingers, 
Murmur to the evening star ¢ 

Hast thou watched that strain ascending 
Up to Heaven ; like incense holy, 
Sweet, yet sw eetly melancholy 

Its woven harmonies y-blending ? 


It 


Hast thou breathless watched and listened, 
As that murmur fades and dies, 

Till the gathering tear-drops glistened 
In thine upturned pensive eyes; 

And, like odor from the flower, 
Through the chambers of the soul, 
Softened recollections stole, 

All along the stilly hour ? 


Itt. 


Oh, thou Goddess fair and free, 
Pure as that bright star above! 
Ever thus devotedly, 
My soul, dissolved with holy love, 
Peaceful sits within its shrine, 
Listing to the charmed strain, 
That, to its native heaven again, 
Softly murmurs up from thine ! 
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Ou! when this world is cold and dark, 
As cheerless on we stray, 

Without one kindlier guide to mark 
The dim uncertain way ; 

Then, let us, from the life without, 
To that within us fly, 

And laugh to scorn the tempest-shout 
That hurries rudely by. 


Then turn to me, my gentle Dove, 
My heart thy refuge be ; 
And I, with an unfaltering love, 
Will closer cling to thee ! 
Together let us brave the storm, 
Though wild its fury pour ; 
’T will pass from hearts so pure and warm 
As flits an April shower ! 


What though the Present bends o’ereast — 
Hore mirrors brighter skies ; 

Time cannot steal from us the Past, 
However swift he flies ! 

Then hand in hand, and heart to heart, 
Still onward let us rove ; 

Give me thy all of Sorrow’s part, 
Take thou my all of Love. 


To-morrow’s sun may cloudless come, 
Though yest’re’en’s darkly set ; 
Heart-flowers that ever sweetest bloom, 
With tears are oftenest wet: 
We struggle for a glorious prize, 
For one dear hope we live ; 
And what fhe passing hour denies, 
The coming hour will give ! 


What though our chequered life hath known 
No darker hour than this ? 

Our path, through wilds with ruins strown, 
Leads back to childhood’s bliss ! 

Love knoweth every bubbling rill 
That in the desert lies; 

The shade of every verdant hill 
He seeketh as he flies. 


Then turn to me, my gentle dove, 
My heart thy refuge be ; 
And I with an unchanging love 
Will nestle close to thee! 
Together let us brave the storm, 
Though wild its fury pour ; 
’T will pass from hearts so true and warm, 
As flits an April shower ! H. W. Erreworte 
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FALSE POSITION: OR THE UNDER-CURRENT. 
r'TING-ROOM. 


Uncie.— Wuar do you mean, Anne dear, by the ‘ under-current,’ and 
‘false position,’ which you and James appear to be so w armly discussing ?’ 

Anne. — I was saying, Uncle, that there are a great many persons who 
suffer keenly from poverty ; ; not truly for want of bread, or clothing, or 
even the ordinary comforts, and I might add, many of the luxuries of life. 

Uncie. — Well, what kind of poverty is that which affords all the need- 
ful things, and many of the enjoy ments, of luxury? I’m like James; I 
can’t see the ‘suffering’ you talk about. 

Anne.—It is the anguish that settles upon the heart of every honest 
man, when he feels that he is living be yond his means. 

Unciz.— No man has a right to do that: it is dishonest, and should 
receive condemnation rather than pity. 

Anne. — Yes, that’s very well ; but for all you say, there ave hundreds 
and thousands, all through our cities and country, who do it, and are 
forced by circumstances so to live on from year to year, outwardly main- 
taining the appearance of rank and wealth, ‘when, could we glide into the 
bosom of their every-day domestic economy, we should see heart-burn- 
ings, and toil, and scantiness, such as the world does not dream of. This 
is looking a little into the under-current, the every-day self-denial, the late 
waking at night of the weary wife, helping to support the outward dig- 
nity and appearance of her large family of children. 

Uncie. — Every body must pay the price of pride: this weary wife 
you speak of, I suppose, is some poor mechanic’s wife, who is working off 
her fingers to make her young ones look as smart at school as John 
Smith, the merchant’s children. Come, Sis, what philanthropic emprise 
have you afloat ? 

Anne.— None ; you are like every other man, and interrupt me, and 
gather up the corners of your mouth, winking so significantly, if any one 
is near, as much as to say, ‘ Let the woman talk—she is harmless.’ It 
was no mechanic’s wife.at all; far from it. I think the mechanics’ fami- 
lies are the most independent, often the best informed, and decidedly the 
happiest class, our country can boast of. It was of a race, a strong vein 
of which runs through the whole extent of our land: it is composed of 
the sons of the rich, who are poor themselves. 

Uncie. — It’s their own fault then; let them make money, as proba- 
bly their fathers and grand-fathers have done before them. 

Anne. — They can’t. 

Uncie. — Why? 

Anne. —‘ Why ?’—because the children of the rich are born into 
idleness ; I might say that it was stirred into their pap by the hands of 
the nurse : their lullaby-songs breathe it; their childhood sports foster it ; 
their fathers’ stables and dainty viands ‘continae its easy growth. The 
youth of the rich enter manhood with idleness stamped upon their very 
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natures : then comes the cruelty; then begins the suffering. Manhood 
has brought a yearning: it is for companionship. The father, often 
grudgingly, gives a capital for business, and says as you do now, ‘Go to 
work, and make your own way in the world. You want a wife : remem- 
ber to take one suited to your rank in life. If the girl you choose be 
virtuous, and of good family, go ahead! The world is large and the 
picking good ; ’ and with this ‘Gon- -speed’ life is begun. In a worldly 
sense, the man is born again. 

Uncie. — Well, what more do you want ? 

Anne. —I want all those hours of idleness, wherein were nurtured 
effeminate dispositions; all those dainty viands, which have sapped the 
energies of the son; all those nameless ap ypliances of refinement which 
have grown to be the very necessaries of his life, and which have strength- 
ened their hold upon his nature with his strength, to be charged, in “the 
grand Day-Book and Ledger account, to the father, as his share of pro- 
viding for the future misery of many a young merchant. Now let me 
make a story, Unele ; and from time to time, during the history of our 
hero, we will peep into the under-current of his fee lings ; we will marry 
him, if you please ; his name Alfred Summerton; and by way of prov- 
ing my words, I will show you why he cannot do as his father did. 
Beginning at the same place, he holds a different position, a false posi- 
tion. The world expects the young people to begin in luxury, a little be- 
yond where they left off at their father’s house. You know that young 
Summerton is in business. Now let’s go back to his wedding. ‘There, 
shut your eyes, while I talk about it. Perhaps the whole may be novel 
to you; living so secluded here among the hills, you hardly can believe 
the rapid strides that luxury has made in our country, even since J was 
young. 

Well, do you perceive in yonder corner of the magnificent drawing- 
room, just under that famous old oil painting — which, by the way, is in the 
very best light from the brilliant chandelier — do you perceive two ladies 
beyond middle age? They are aunts of the respective parties, Alfred 
Summerton and his lovely bride, Maria Ellsworth ; they are discussing 
the advantages of the m: itch, the grandeur of the entertainment, and the 
munificence of the bridal gifts. 

‘What a splendid alliance, Miss Corley! and what a splendid couple 
Alfred and Maria are !’ 

‘Yes, Miss Smiles ; both so stylish, so déstingué. Brother has spared 
no pains to render our dear Maria every way accomplished and elegant ; 
she is fitted to adorn the very first circles ; as doubtless she will, let her 
be placed in what part of the world she m: iy be. Really, a little fortune 
has been expended upon her education ; and now her outfit will be most 
generous. Did you ever see a more elegant bridal dress ?’ 
~ *Never: her veil alone might deck a queen; and then her diamonds, 
the gift of my — —T har dly dare to whisper the price of them ; but 
you know the bridegroom must be princely in his gifts, if he does not 
mean to fall far short of the value of Cousin’s, to say nothing of Pa’s 
Grand-pa’s, Aunt’s, and Uncle’s rich presentations. Have you seen the 
table?’ 

‘No, but I understand that every thing is extravagant, even down to 
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the old nurse’s donation: I did hear that Joseph, the coachman, sent in 
a silver cup of great value.’ 

‘Yes; and another one of the servants two dozen heavy silver spoons. 
Bless me, Miss Corley, where will the next generation be? Children in 
these days far outstrip their fathers. To be sure, this couple is more 
fairly balanced than most young folks are, in point of fortune ; but then 
you know the families on ‘both sides are larger : yet Alfred is in a fine 
business, and I suppose Maria won’t be stinted in her establishment. 
Come, let’s look at the table.’ You want to see the table too, Uncle, so 
just squeeze in there, for there are hundreds crowding in. Take care ; 
don’t put your elbow into the bouquet on the stand; it has just been 
sent in as a small token of regard from a very slight acquaintance ; ; flow- 
ers, you know, are allowable upon all occasions, and this bunch is a mean 
affair compared with those on the mantel: I don’t believe it cost more 
than ten or fifteen dollars. It will be thrown aside to-morrow. I can’t 
tell you the name of the centre-ornament on the table ; it was sent with the 
compliments of the family physician ; it consists, you see, of a heavy base 
and column of silver, supporting an immense Bohemian glass bowl, in- 
tended for fruit, or flowers, to adorn a dinner or supper-table ; and that 
steeple perforated cover beside it, to finish the ornament, when not in use. 
The fruit and flowers, now so tastefully arranged in it, have cost one third 
of the value of the whole. The silver tureens and ladles are from the 
bride’s grand-pa, the smaller ones from an uncle, the set of silver wait- 
ers with the whole service, from Mr. Summerton, the father of the bride- 
groom, and exceeds in magnificence any of the rest. I can’t tell the 
names of all the donors; but those cases of fruit-kniv es, various ice-cream 
cutters, pie-slicers, sugar-sifters, case-baskets, flower-holders, with all the 
nameless bijouteries, have been sent in by nieces, cousins, school-mates, 
clerks, nursery-maids, and dress-makers 

‘Well, Miss Corley, what do you think of all this? In my time peo- 
ple didn’t give something for nothing, but went upon the principle that 
one good turn deserves another. 

‘ Ah, but times are altered.’ 

‘Not a bit; don’t believe it: the firm of Summerton and Cheesbro’ 
will have to pay back most of these things; there’s nothing new under 
the sun, and nothing binds so hard, begging return, as a orift. It would 
take one all night to look through all these things. And then the table- 
linen up stairs : damask, piles upon piles, the name woven in at the 
manufacturer’s ; twenty-five dozen napkins, and all in like proportion.’ 

‘When do they go to, house-keeping ?’ 

‘In May, in ———— Square. Maria will be sumptuously settled; gas 
throughout ; Croton quite to the attic; speaking-tubes; all, every im- 
provement, even to a picture gallery. To-morrow they start for Wash- 
ington ; and when they return they will receive the congratulations and 
entertainments of their friends; and then, as a matter “of course, settle 
down into every-day life.’ 

Uncrx. — Well, there is no misery yet ; rather an extravagant picture 
drawn by an extravagant fancy. 

Anne. — Wait; we’ll make it two years since all this, and again, it 
you please, we’ll visit the young couple in Square, That is Al- 
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fred Summerton and Maria hie wife ; nd the oe away up stairs in the 
third story — their baby ; ; and all their costly furniture and gorgeous dra- 
peries, the alloted portion from the wife’s generous papa: poor man, he 
has failed since he bought them, but never “mind that ; he lives well, ‘and 
loves his daughter Maria just as well; is proud of her grand connection 
with the Summerton family ; is proud of the baby, too, and of all the 
gew-gaws that hang about its cradle, and on its neck and arms, and the 
silver cups and gold pap-spoons which have been sent in ; and kisses his 
daughter fondly when he leaves her, and praises her fine parties, and the 
grace and dignity of her bearing; and is proud, even in his under-cur- 
rent of poverty: his rank will be upheld by his child. Listen, as this 
favored husband and wife converse, as they sit a little shaded from the 
bright gas-light : 

‘Alfred, what is it that ails you? Are you ill? You do not appear 
to be happy.’ 

‘Yes, wife, 1 am happy; I must be happy with you, love. ... But, 
but’ 

‘But what ?’ 

‘Nothing, dear: has father been in?’ 

‘No.’ 

* Maria.’ 

‘Well, darling ?’ 

‘Nothing: is tea ready? I feel only a little nervous: don’t look 
frightened ; there is nothing to alarm you: really, sometimes I feel a 
presentiment of coming evil: we are so happy That is all, believe 
me.’ 

Maria sees not the look of anguish, as she leans her beautiful head 
upon her husband’s hand, and detects nothing in the forced Jaugh, as he 
trips half dancing into the dining-room ; she dreams not that he is on 
the eve of bankruptey, as she kisses the cloud from his brow. What does 
she know of the southern market, and the failure of the cotton crops? 
and how dare the young and doting husband, although for weeks he 
has longed to do it, how dare he tell her of the inevitable downfall of his 
firm ? 

‘Do you know, Alfred, that Dr. Mason’s daughter is to be married 
next month? It’s time to be looking for a bridal-gift. I suppose the 
old Doctor will expect something very splendid, if we half match his 
fruit-bowl. Can you go with me to-morrow? ‘There, you are in pain 
again. Alfred, you are ill; you have not been yourself since our party. 
It will revive you to-night at Osgood’s. Did Matti send my ornaments ? 
He promised faithfully ‘to have them ready by noon.’ 

‘Cant you, Maria—can’t you wear your diamonds to-night? I 
sent —I told—I 

‘ Well, no matter, dear; you forgot it, 1 suppose, and they are not 
here : but don’t look so earnest. I will wear the diamonds: I only 
thought they were so well known; but you gave them to me, dearest, 
and T will wear them, and you shall call me your bride again, as you al- 
ways do when they are in my hair and on my arms. There now, smile 
like yourself; only don’t think I mean to reproach you, for I did not for- 
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get you.’ Then placing a magnificent pin in his breast, ies heed his 
dry lips, and drew him away to the nursery. 

Don’t you think there is some misery here ?—some unhappiness i in 
the under-current of the outw: udly hay Py and wealthy Alfred Summer- 
ton? What causes it but his position ! ? false now, because he is bent 
before the blast, and can no longer sustain it with honesty. He has 
been living upon hope, fearfully living upon its promises of a turn in his 
prospects, for the last six months. He has struggled to bear up against 
the coming evil, but how could he tell his wife? How could he bring 
himself to tell her that she was poor, humble, and to his perception, almost 
degraded? It was harder than death. His bright, jovous, admired wife : 
to think of her education ; her luxurious life from chil Jhood ; her present 
elevated position in society ; her delicate nurture ; his own family rolling 
in wealth; his more successful brothers ; his aristocratic, proud sisters ! 

‘Oh, let me die!’ he groaned, in a convulsion of grief, as he unquietly 

slept that night after his return from the elegant evening entertainment 
at Osgood’s, where his wife had appeared in all her youthful brilliancy. 

‘Alfred, dear Alfred, said his startled wife, ‘I beseech you, by the 
authority of deep love, tell me what it is that troubles you. I can no 
longer be deceived. You are wretched —I know it. Tell me what 
presses so heavily upon your heart. Have you sinned ?—are you guilty 
of acrime? Why can’t J know what you know ?’ 

Now, Uncle, put away that smile, as if you thought I was dealing in 
romance. What I tell you is no fiction. I have known of the grievan- 
ces of this very couple. Listen : 

‘ Are you strong, Maria? —strong to bear trial ?— you, that I wooed and 
wed in affluence?’ 

‘Try me.’ 

‘Can you bear to see all that is bright and lovely, all that is beautiful 
in your life, vanish in its early morning ? Can you bear to lie in my 
bosom and feel that you are a poor m: in’s wife — the wife of a bankrupt?” 

‘All, Alfred, all!’ sobbed his wife, ‘if you are but innocent; all 
this, and we'll be happy yet! If it be but the loss of property "that 
grieves you, trust to my woman’s strength. We will shake off the out- 
ward adornings of life; we will go forth into retirement ; we will realize 
the happiness of ConTenr.’ 

Uncie. — Well, my dear, I can see no very great misery even here. 
The young man failed, I suppose, as thousands have done before. His 
wife was a good one, I should judge ; and, without any of your flowery 
flourishes, let ine finish the story. Probably they sold their fine house 
and furniture ; parted with their horses and carriages ; dismissed a num- 
ber of lazy servants; and after having paid their debts, took a small house 
on the east end of the town, where rents were cheaper : : old Summerton 
set Alfred up again, and they were industrious and happy; and this you 
call ‘ heart-felt misery,’ in your romantic way. 

Anne. — Now, Uncle, you have chosen your finale; let me mend it, or 
at any rate alter it to the real state of the matter. So far you are right: 
Alfred Summerton did fail; but he so managed with his creJitors as to 
come off honorably, but w ith nothing to begin the world with. Maria’s 
father, who had so gloried in her sty lish living, was distressed more than 
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she ; all the tunis of Summertons were mortified and angry. Alfred’s 
mother and sisters insisted that the young folks should at once come un- 
der the father’s roof, and there need be no degradation in their manner of 
living. The old gentleman thought it would be the best plan, and it 
was generously offered to them ; but Maria objecte d: her spirit could not 
brook the feeling of being dependent. ‘Let us go,’ she said, kindly but 
with a firmness of purpose her husband was not prepared to find, ‘ let us 
go into the quiet country: your health is shattered ; your futher is unwil- 
ling to advance another capital for you to invest in business: doubtless he 
is right; but if he is willing to t: ake us home, he will be willing also to help 
us to purchase a small farm; and so, by slender beginnings, we may rise 
to a comfortable living, with prudence and economy. We are young, and 
I at least am healthy ; while you will daily gain strength when your 
mind is at rest.’ 

This was woman, Uncle, to bear up against the storm ; and Alfred could 
not urge her compliance with the request of his mother and sisters, in 
opposition to her warm inclinations. Mr. Summerton settled Alfred on a 
farm, and in a noble house; stocked his barns and stables; gave him a 
fine carriage; advanced a loan for furniture, ete. ete.; took a mortgage 
on half the place, and bade them another Gop-speed, saying : 

‘Now, my son, you are once more settled; this is a fine place, and if 
you and Maria do as other farmers do, you will be able to make a good 
living, and lay up money at the end of each year. You must not expect 
to lean on me: you know my family is an expensive one, and my income, 
although large, is barely sufficient to kee ‘p up the character of an estab- 
lishment. Your sisters are to be fitted off in a bee coming sty le as each 
settles in life; and I feel that I have done enough for you.’ 

Of course Alfred had nothing to express but gr atitude to his father, 
and repeated his thanks, while Maria, in all the enthusiasm of her nature, 
looked forward with real delight to the future. 

The neighborhood in which the Summertons were settled was an ex- 
tensive one, embracing a circuit of old family connections, all very inti- 
mate in their relations of friendly intercourse, and ve ry social, one with 
another. We'll just visit among ‘them, Uncle, invisibly, of course : 

‘So, wife, old Summerton, the rich banker, has bought the Mandeville 
Place for his son, and has cattle d him finely : : that’s a nice place; but 
it’ll take a power of mud to bring up the pasture-grounds. It’s a shame 
how that place has run down. I’m right glad it’s fallen into rich hands, 
for though the young folks are down at the heel, the old gentleman will 
help them along.’ 

‘Yes, it’s good to have rich helpers ; they are dashing folks, Mrs. Jones 
says, and our girls are looking for fine times; I suppose they ’ll live in 
some style for family sake.’ (He re Mr. Jones ‘enters.) ‘Good morning, 
Mr. Brown: I’ve just come from Mr. Summerton’s. The family have 
come up with the furniture, and ‘the folks say that every thing is very 
stylish, and in keeping with the appearance of the old place, and in ac- 
cordance with the wealth of the family. Mr. Stevens, the carriage-maker, 
has been ordered to make an eleg: unt carriage, and as soon as they are 
settled, all the family are coming out to spend the summer, or a part of 
it. They do say that Mrs. Alfred Summerton is a lovely woman, an: is 
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Siiibiete to ™ bike rate, like her saliva: ni live sala: and I have 
heard that she was only going to keep one servant, but I don’t believe 
that: that would be ’most too ‘tight for rich old Summerton’ s daughter-in- 
law—in such a place, too, as Mandeville Place. No doubt in my mind, 
the dignity of the family will be supported, and young Mrs. Summerton 
can do it. The y say she lived most magnificently in the city. By the 
way, I suppose it will be g gay times this winter. The young people are 
planning all kinds of enjoy ment, and every family of course will invite 
the new neighbors to a little tea- fight, and then they'll be bound, you 
know, to give aparty. Dear me! they certainly will be a real acquisition 
to our neighborhood; they will be pe ople that one ought to know.’ 


‘ Wife,’ said Alfred one day, ‘our man says I must have a hundred 
dollars’ worth of lime and ashes before I can put down my wheat: but 
don’t look frightened ; of course you know, even if I have to raise the 
money, that the crop will double that amount. This is the way that 
farmers live.’ 

‘I thought when you got the fifty dollars’ worth of guano for the gar- 
den and corn, it was a great deal, but I will hope for ‘the best; I have 
such a dread of running in debt. l forgot, Alfred: there was a man here 
to-day about some 1 rails for fe neing.’ 

‘Oh, true: I’ve got to put up a line-fence all the way by the next 
neighbor’ s: the cattle get out into their fields. And shall ‘the carpenters 
begin at once with the roof? I saw Hulet: hes says we must new-shingle 
the roof, it has been so long neglected.’ 

‘Yes, he may ; but can’t it be patched here and there? It will cost a 
great deal to new-roof the house; and re ally, I am afraid we made a mis- 
take coming to this fine place. I don’t believe we can bring the first 
year about without a great deal of economy, although I’m in favor of a 
‘ stitch in time,’ 

Well, Uncle, so it went on: they were settled, it is true, but every thing 
wanted repairs. The stables were out of order: if Alfred had been a 
mechanic he might have repaired them, but he knew nothing ; every thing, 
even to the well- curb, must be mended ; the land, as you’ve heard, was 
run down; the fine horses and carriage required care ; and through want 
of knowledge one fine animal got sick and died: the span must be made 
up, for the abundance of company from the city required that every thing 
should appear decent. The Miss Summertons found it a ‘ charming 

variety,’ brother Alfred’s house in the country, and attracted during their 
visits a great deal of society. They expected, too, that every thing must 
be in a od style, and were proud of Maria who so gracefully preside od over 
the household. ‘Dear Maria” said Miss Emily, ‘ if you don’t think it 
wicked, I’m glad Ally failed, for we do enjoy coming up here so much : 
and then you make a most capital country wife.’ 

Emily did not know how her sister’s back ached as she bent over the 
unwonted labor of the churn at early daylight, to prepare the golden 
rolls for breakfast; nor how her head swam over the hot fire to supply 
the ignorance of a cheap-priced cook, that every delicacy might be afforded 
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her stylish guests ; nor, more than all, om Si headh salad over the ex- 
travagance that she could not help, in keeping up the outward appearance 
for the sake of family pride. Ohno; Emily knew nothing of this: how 
could she? She had never sailed in the dark under-current ; she knew 
not the misery of a ‘ false position.’ 

So the first year passed on; and Mrs. Summerton was worshipped and 
praised in her neighborhood. The little parties that Mrs. Jones predicted 
had all been given in honor of the new neighbors; and then it came their 
turn to return the favor, and they gave a party; and when Alfred 
came to calculate the debit and credit account, he was in debt for the 
year’s expenses some hundreds of dollars. W hat could they do? Alfred 
had worked himself thin, while the delicate hands of his wife were 
worn hard with toil. Early and late she worked, in the dairy, in the bed- 
chamber, amid the poultry, with the care of her two children ; and when 
night came, tired, nervous, and sick, she toiled with her needle to fashion 
and repair the wardrobe of her family . Was there not some misery here, 
Uncle, arising from her ‘ false position ? 2” Let’s hear: 

* Dear husb: and, I wish we could do differently. I wish we could live 
as our more humble neighbors, Farmer Skidmore’s family, live. How 
happy they are with their boarders ; and his wife told me they cleared 
several hundred dollars last year. Suppose next year we take boarders ? 
It will be no more trouble than the endless company we entertain of 
strangers, or rather mere acquaintance. You’ll have to borrow money, 
you say, to clear this year. The next we ’ll turnover a new leaf. Oh, if 
we could but be independent ! 1? 

Here she burst into a flood of tears. If they could but be independent! 
That was a sore canker: but how can they be, holding the position they 
do? And thus the time passes, with but little improvement. 

Uncie.— But did they take boarders ? 

Anne.— Oh no; I forgot : ‘the family’ were not willing, consequently 
the idea was given up ; and thus year after year sees them, with all their 
struggles, just a little above want: whereas, if it were not for the foreign 

nature of their situation with relation to their circumstances, they would 
feel contented and happy, in a very much humbler way, thus av oiding the 
misery of false appearances. 

Uncie. — Well, Anne, you’ve made out a very fine story ; and I’m 
half inclined to think you are right in an extreme case like this ; but 
surely, in nine cases out of ten, it is the fault of individuals alone which 
causes the unhappiness in the domestic world: and even in this case, had 
the couple you have pictured acted up to the principles which they felt 
to be right, and honestly braved their poverty, this same misery you 
symp: athize with so deeply would have been all done away with. ‘There 
is but a slight difference between the rich man and the poor, if each lives 
within his means, irrespective of circumstances. 

Anye.— But you are willing to acknowledge that what I was saying 
to James had some truth in it, and that there is an under-current of deep 
distress, oftentimes, where to a casual observer every thing is bright and 
cheerful, and that this distress is frequently occasioned by assuming, and 
endeavoring to maintain, a ‘ Farse Position.’ 
















































































Free Translation of Virgil. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 


Now Father yeas and the rude Trojan boys, 

Wild rollicking blades, full of frolic and noise, 
Assemble, and on purple couches reclining, 

With swords, boots and spurs on, make ready for dining. 
The servants bring water and soap in great store, 

For unwashed had their hands been a fortnight or more ; 
And towels, made out of the finest of linen, 

With a very soft nap, some of Drpo’s own spinning, 

Were handed around, and received on each side, 

With a praise of her skill that elated her pride. 

All day in the kitchen, mid roast meat and batter, 

The r rattling z of plates, and of stew-pans a clatter, 

Full fifty maid-servants were cooking the feast, 
Preparing enough for a cohort at least ; 

And now four times the number, both women and men, 
Who had waited on banqueters time and again, 

Were bringing in food, placing goblets around, 

The Penates adoring, with reverence profound. 
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The Tyrians also get wind of the sport; 
And h: wing a relish for brandy and port, 

Collect in great numbers, and lounge at their ease, 
On couches embroidered with birds, beasts and trees ; 
Staring first at Anes, and then at his son, 
Sly Curtp, now playing Iuxvs, for fun ; 
Amazed at the bright glowi ing face of the god, 
They exchanged now and then a shrewd wink or a nod; 
Looking hard at the gifts, mouth and eyes both wide open, 
As yet from sheer wonde er no word had they spoken. 
Quite badly was Dino the widow sepatenel: 
ter heart in a flutter, by Love she was vexed ; 
Her desire to see them no gazing could cloy, 
She was equally moved by the gifts and the boy. 
He first greets Aineas with proper respect : 
Exchanging embraces he hangs on his neck ; 
Then proceeds to the Queen, says he hopes she i is well, 
Her acquaintance delights him, how much none can tell. 
She kisses and fondles him, pleased on her part, 
While the rogue plays the mischief with her and her heart, 
Saying all the soft nothings he can think of or find, 
And Sicsus abolishing quite from her mind. 
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When the eating had ceased and their hunger was gone, 
When the tables were cleared and the food was withdrawn, 
Huge punch-bowls were brought in, and filled to the brim 
With well-sweetened liquors, in which lemons swim ; 
With brandy and whiskey, ale, rum, gin and port, 

Cider, champagne and sherry, all plenty at court; 

That from these the small glasses, as each should desire, 
Replenished could be oft, as thirst might require. 

Then the large chandeliers, from the ceiling depending, 
Quite through the vast halls were their bril ilianey sending, 
Making visible all things, so great was the light, 

And by flames quite dispelling the darkness of night. 
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Impatient the banqueters grew at delay, 
And seemed strongly inclined to have things their own way; 
They amused themselves shouting, to strengthen their lungs, 
Till AEneas, confused by this Babel of tongues, 

And perceiving the Queen, wished to offer a toast, 

Which he thought, with much truth, was too good to be lost, 
Began to cry, ‘ Order! "—they frolicked the more; 

He shouted much louder, and some say he swore, 

And thumped on the tables till he made such a clatter, 

They were forced to look round to see what was the matter. 
At length all was silent; when Divo stood up, 

And filled from the bowls a magnificent cup, 

Which Be us, and all his illustrious line, 

Were accustomed to fill with punch, brandy or wine; 
Then approaching the tables, her cup raised aloft, 
Spoke thus, with, for preface, two hems and a cough: 
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‘O Jupiter! grant to the Trojans and me, 
And my Tyrian subjects, a distinn spree ; 
That we sometimes hereafter, when old age is near, 
May delight to look back on the transactions here, 
And recount to posterity, grouped by our side, 
All the pleasure now felt, though it cannot abide. 
May Baccuus, the giver of joy, now attend, 

fs And Juno, to revellers ever a friend. 

Go ahead, my brave Tyrians, I'll give you the word, 

Till each feaster shall find himself ‘drunk as a lord.’ 

To one and to all, here is long life and health, 

Much unalloyed joy, and abundance of wealth; 

And I wish just to say you have nothing to fear, 

/ For a ‘good time is coming ’— in truth it’s quite here. 

Then ‘ screw up your courage,’ be spunky, my boys, 

And take hold with a will, till the appetite cloys ; 

For I know you are weary, impatient and dry, 

And you never object to a ‘drop in the eye.’’ 


With three loud cheers for Divo, three cheers for her speech, 
And three cheers for the wine, a shrill whistle and screech, 
Each man seized his cup, placed it close to his lip, 

To be ready to drink when the Queen took a sip. 

: On the tables she poured a libation of wine, 

; The remainder just tasting, declared it was prime ; 

’ Then challenged brave Bittas a bumper to drink, 

And presented the glass with a sly meaning wink. 

He jumped at the chance, seized with both hands the cup, 
And without taking breath would have drank it all up, 

Had he not in his haste tipped it up much too fast, 

Wetting chin, beard and clothes with the wine from his glass, 
The others drank largely, grew merry and free, 

Till they reached such a state it was easy to see 

They were dealers in brick; any one might know that, 

For each carried a specimen safe in his hat. 








To amuse them, Iopas the t came in, 
A moustache on his lip, and ‘ goatee’ on his chin ; 
His soap-locks long cared for, his glory and pride, 
Hung round his broad shoulders quite down to his sice ; 
And his air seemed to say, plain as could be expressed, 
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That beside the five senses by others possessed, 
He a sixth was endowed with, not given to most, 
And a sense of his own vast importance could boast. 
But he only could sing what the great Artas taught ; 
And without his instructor his songs had been naught. 
He sang how the moon loves the truant to play ; 
And dark nights, when most needed, is always away ; 
How the sun, moon and earth sometimes play hide-and-seek, 
Though ‘ eclipses’ astronomers name such a freak ; 
Whence the races of men sprung, the black and the white, 
Whence the classes of beasts, of their fierceness and might ; 
How the rain-showers are formed, whence electrical fires, 
And foretold the invention of telegraph wires. 


He sung of Arcturus, Trrongs the double, 

The storm-brewing Hyapes, causers of trouble ; 

How in summer the days are expanded by heat ; 
Winter’s cold so contracts them the nights almost meet, 
And the sun in great haste bathes himself in the ocean, 
While the long tardy nights creep with scarce any motion. 
Having close d, he w “ithdre ~w, making first his best bow, 
And the feasters, applauding, broke - up in a row. 


Vermont, 1850, z FITZGERALD. 
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BY RALPH SEAWULF. 


PART III. 


‘Ir was my first duty, after paying the last sad tribute of respect 
tothe remains of my lamented friend and companion, to conv ey by letter 
to his family the heart- rending intelligence that a beloved son was then 
no more. The letter which he “he id written them, on his disease assuming 
a serious form, had not, as it subsequently appeared, reached its destina- 
tion, so that my sad missive was at the same time the messenger of sick- 
ness and of death. 

‘They sailed for home immediately. And although many kind-hearted 
and sy mpathizing friends met to weleome them upon their return, there 
was still a vac ancy in their hearts which all the world’s attention and 
kindness could not fid. The grief-stricken father and the heart-broken 
mother could only exclaim in the language of one of old: 

* WHEREFORE mourn? 
The child is dead, and we shall go to him; 
But he will not return to us.’ 

‘For a time they very naturally declined the proffered civilities of friends 
and acquaintances ; but in their retirement, the close intimacy which had 
existed to the last between their departed son and myself, rendered me ever 
a welcome visitor. The old people received me with patern: al kindness, 
while the daughter seemed to associate my name with every r remembrance 
of her dece: sed brother. I had never seen her until her return from 
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prs and although I then met her under circumstances the most 
melancholy, I felt toward her sensations I had never before known. 
Having mingled scarcely at all in ladies’ society, I had retained control 
over my affections for a much longer period than young men generally 
do. Iwas, however, no stoic, and it only required the elegant graces and 
fascinating charms of Gertrude B to overcome a heart, which for 
eighteen years had never been awakened to the tender passion of love. 
She was a creature all loveliness: such an one as no man, however 
destitute he may be of the sensibilities common to our nature, could look 
upon with indifference. In my boyish dreams I had often fancied to my- 
self a being closely resembling her. But when my eyes actually en- 
countered a figure most exquisitely moulded, of about the medium 
height, with a * face surpassingly lovely, shaded by ringlets of jet black 
hair, which partly wandered over her marble forehead, and partly hung 
in raven tresses down her neck, I almost doubted the reality of what I 
saw. Thus did Gertrude appear to me at first sight, and from that 
moment I felt that I loved her. Henceforth her image was destined to 
be my constant attendant. It haunted my very dreams. If I attempted 
to study, her figure was ever before me. And yet I dared not to disclose 
my passion. It seemed to me to be almost a desecration of the memory 
of my friend to breathe to the ears of his sister thoughts of love, though 
ever so pure, while his grave was yet wet with her tears. Neither could 
[ bring myself to take advantage of the position which my relation to 
her lamented brother had given me in her father’s house. Gertrude had, 
it is true, from our first acquaintance treated me with the utmost kind- 
ness and affection, but whether her conduct conveyed any thing beyond 
regard for one w ho had been the friend of her brother I dared not to in- 
quire. I became daily more and more attached to the beautiful being 
who had at first sight made so strong an impression upon me. And 
as time, the great assuager of human grief, passed on, closing in its course 
the deep w ounds which death and sorrow for the dead had inflicted upon 
the heart of a bereaved sister, I grew more bold in my attentions. Al- 
most the whole of my time was passed i in her society. Still I dared not 
to declare myself. The fear of a refusal had more than once kept back 
the words which continually hung tremblingly upon my lips. 

‘Thus we continued for months : : the time when I should complete my 
studies was fast approaching, yet T had not made known my love. I 
knew, however, that I was beloved, and with this assurance I determined 
to offer myself, heart and hand, on the first favorable opportunity. 

‘In the cool twilight hour we would wander to the neighboring hills, 
stray upon the s and of the sea-shore, and there, free from the j jarrings of 
the world, we would experience feelings ‘ too deep for utterance,’ 

‘In one of our walks we had w andered some distance from the town, and 
stood on the beach gazing upon the blue expanse before us. Nature 
never smiled upon a ‘lovelier evening. The moon shone with cloudless 
splendor, shedding her silent light upon the broad unrippled bosom of 
the deep : ; no cloud obscured the heavens, no voice disturbed the earth 
save our own low whispers ; and then when left to ourselves, with the moon 
and silent stars for our only witnesses, we pledged our mutual loves ! 

‘The consent of her parents was freely granted. The day on which I 
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was to receive my degree, I was to aatsiien my bride. Manawhile we con- 
tinued to be together as before. Not a day passed without our walking 
or riding out together. Sometimes in company with others we would 
take a sail upon j yonder harbor. To us there was no lack of amusement ; 
what the present did not afford, the future supplied. 

‘Time passed on ; one week more was to witness our nuptials; when a 
sailing party was proposed in which Gertrude and I joined. It was a 
beautiful day. The sun had just passed the meridian, and a light wind 
tempered the heat with a gentle breeze, as we, eight in number, with two 
boats, four in each, started upon our excursion of pleasure. After remain- 
ing upon the water for two or three hours we were preparing to return 
home, when the wind, which had been blowing gently through the day, 
began to rise, and soon blew a violent gale. The sky, which a few mo- 
ments previous appeared clear and spotless, now became obscured by dark 
threatening clouds; while the deep roar of distant thunder, and the light- 
ning, as in rapid succession it glistened upon the surface of the water, 
rendered our situation every moment more appalling. The pilot, however, 
assured us that we were in no danger. But this assurance did not quiet 
the fears of the fairer part of the crew, whose heart- rending shrieks, as 
they pierced the air and mingled with the thunder, sounded far more 
terrific in our ears than the roar and clashing of the elements. 

‘Leaving Gertrude in one end of the boat, I had just arisen to assist the 
pilot in taking down the sail, when owing to some slight movement on 
the part of the affr ighted ladies, the boat ‘tipped on one side, and in an 
instant we were all precipitated into the water. I had barely time to scize 
Gertrude by the hair ere she sunk. The rest in the boat, with the ex- 
ception of the pilot, being unable to swim, had immediately gone down. 

‘Meanwhile the other boat, which was a short distance astern of us, has- 
tened to our assistance. With an iron grasp I clung to the precious trea- 
sure I held in my hand; yet notwithstanding all my exertions, I perceived 
that Gertrude’s weight was fast drawing me under water. I felt my fin- 
gers grow numb, and the glossy curls slipping through them. I became 
insensible. 

‘T recollected nothing more for several days. On recovering my senses 
[ found myself str etched on a bed with a re aging fever. Gertrude’s father 
and mother were bending over me, and when I inquired for her, the tears 
that trickled down their ‘aged cheeks were my only answer. 

‘As my recollection slowly returned, I remembered where I had last 
been, that Gertrude was with me, and that I was endeavoring to rescue 
her from drowning. More than this I did not recollect. But when I dis- 
covered that I was in the house where Gertrude dwelt, and yet saw her 
not there, I feared for the worst. It was many days, however, before I 
was permitted to know the whole truth. I then learned that all in the 
boat in which I was had found a watery grave, and that the other boat 
coming up, had merely time to save me, as I loosed my hold on Gertrude. 

‘When the awful reality first burst upon my mind, I had no longer a 
desire to live. I regretted that I had not been permitted to die the same 
death, and to share the same grave with her for whom alone it was a 
pleasure to live. But since I had been rescued from the deep, I pray a 
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that I might never rise from the bed whereon I then lay. I preferred to 
die and join Gertrude. But Gop, in His providence, had decreed other- 
wise. Had I been taken away at that time, I now feel confident that I 
should have been separated for ever from her, to meet whom I would have 
died. A merciful ProvipENce has spared me many years for repentance 
and preparation for death; and when I die I feel assured that in Heaven 
I shall meet Gertrude. 

‘I gradually recovered from my sickness. Gertrude’s father and mother 
had through the whole of it nursed me with a parent’s tenderness. But 
I could not endure to look upon them, bowed down as they were by the 
bereavement I had in a measure been instrumental in bringing upon them. 
And now that the object of life was lost to me for ever, I resolved to hide 
myself from the world, and recollecting the retirement and seclusion of this 
place, I determined to take up my abode here. 

‘Without imparting my design to any one, not even to my kind bene- 
factors, 1 came to this summit. Every day with the rising sun, I go to 
the top of the rock, and watch the spot where Gertrude’s form disap- 
peared; and sometimes when the sky is unusually clear, I alinost ima- 
gine that I can see her rise from her deep watery grave, an angel of light 
beckoning me to follow. Thanks be to Gop! I shall soon obey the sum- 
mons.’ 

Here the old man was unable to go on. Large heavy drops rolled 
down his furrowed cheeks, and his heaving breast betrayed the deep agi- 
tation within. But wiping away the tears as fast as they flowed, he soon 
proceeded. 


STANZAS: WHEN SHALL WE MEET? 


I 


Wuen shall we meet, whose thoughts so often meet, 
Passing like doves, on pinions pure and fleet, 

From soul to soul, in interchange so sweet ; 

In interchange of dim-discernéd thought, 

Echoes of pleasures past, yet unforgot ; 

Fruit of the days which have been and are not ? 


It, 


When shall we meet —and, clasped in pure embrace, 
Heart throb to heart, and seeing face to face, 

Gain strength of soul for life’s unvarying race ; 

Gain strength by whispered hopes which may not die, 
By brigh’ ening links of closest sympathy, 

By all the joys which union can supply # 


11 


Oh! it were life indeed, thus hand and heart 
Together linked, to seek the BETTER PART ; 
Earth would not seem a folly-crowded mart, 
But a fair scene where Love and Duty flow, 
A single, sunny stream, through life below, 


Pleased with the pleasure which it doth bestow. 
J. H. Bexsr. 
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GENTLY sleeps thy precious loved one, 
Sweet and pangless be his rest! 

While the ivy’s fresh’ning verdure 
Gathers o’er his infant breast ; 

While the summer-flowers are springing 
O’er his little fresh-turf’d grave, 

And the morning dew-drops glisten, 
Tear-like, on the grass they lave! 


There ’s a gem of purest lustre 
From the buried casket gone, 

Upward taken, by the angels, 
To invest a heavenly crown: 

Let thy heart forget its anguish, 
Cease from sorrowing and pain ; 
And though chastened, still remember 

That such loss is priceless gain. 


Gain to him whose cherub-spirit, 
Soaring upward from our sight, 
Bathes its trembling, new-born pinions 
In unclouded realms of light; 
In the light by radiant angels 
Poured upon the enfranchised one, 
As the pure and sinless spirit 
Enters its celestial home. 


Gain to thee, whose heart is laden 
Heavily with grief and pain, 

For it adds another, brighter 
Link unto that golden chain 

Which shall draw thy spirit upward 
To its native seat on high, 

And in denthless love entwine it 
With the garlands of the sky. 


Earth hath cords of sinless texture, 
Wrought by angel-hands above, 
Ever binding hearts together 
In the bonds of purest love ; 
And when innocence and beauty, 
In their robes of stainless white, 
Fade like flowers of frailest blossom, 
At the touch of morning light: 


Then our hearts are filled with sadness, 
And the loneliness of grief, 

And we mourn the opening blossom 
That hath spent its life so brief ; 

Life that seemed like sweetest vision 
On its angel errand sent, 

To smile on earth, then soar again 


To Heaven — its native element ! 
Waukesha, ( Wis.) 
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Meister Karl’s Sketch- Book. 


AN EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR. 


INTRODUCING A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


My Dear Cuiark: I spent several weeks last summer at Baden-Baden, 
You have had descriptions innumerable of this famous resort for ‘tout le 
monde et sa femme, as the French term it, and I do not intend adding 
to the number. My time was passed principally in idling here and there, 
in visits to -the ‘brunnens, and baths, and the famous tables of Ben- 
azet—the low harsh tones of the licensed attendants even yet resound 
in my ears, with the monotonous ‘ gauche’ — ‘droit’ —‘ gagne’ —‘perd !” 
But I am not going to write one syllable about Benazet or his tables, 
nor about the baths, nor the ‘brunnens:’ why I have introduced them 
I do not know, except that it is impossible to speak of Baden-Baden 
without thinking of these. Sometimes, for variety’s sake, I took a drive 
into the country, and for the sake too of seeing a natural countenance, of 
which not one positively could be found in the town. In these excursions 
I was generally attended by a thin, weasen-faced, dapper little fellow, who 
called himself Antoine, and whose very saturnine melancholy attracted 
me toward him. He must have been fifty at least, and in his younger 
days had been a courier; but finally the occupation becoming too active, 
he abandoned it and took up his quarters at the prominent watering- 
places on the continent in succession, in the capacity of valet or cicerone, 
just as circumstances required. I never could learn his country. He 
spoke one language about as well as another, but none with much 
correctness. 

Antoine was a very useful person: withal, strange to say, he was 
honest. This fact positively made his fortune. He was in general 
demand: every body wanted him, and every body trusted him; and the 
consequence was, he was never without something to do. With Antoine 
I got to be on very good terms. Many a strange legend did I pick out 
of him, and many an odd story and droll incident. Seeing the interest I 
took in whatever was ludicrous or grotesque, Antoine one day brought to 
me an immense roll of Ms., which I was surprised to find was written 
in English, and which he proposed to present to me. It belonged, he 
said, to a young fellow whom he had served in Munich some years before, 
in the capacity of valet-de-pluce, and whom he represented to be a 
strange, wild, devil-may-care roysterer, and at times, he thought, a little 
cracked; that he attended him as long as the youth remained in Munich; 
that he was startled one day by the sudden appearance of this young 
man, who went by the name of Merster Kart, who announced with 
considerable trepidation that he was obliged to leave Munich forthwith, 
and cross the seas for some place which Antoine had never heard of, and 
the name of which he could not remember. In the haste of getting 
away, this package was left behind: a grievous loss Antoine was sure it 
must have been, for the young fellow took a world of pains in putting it 
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together, and was often heii nk to saith, Wolf this shall immortalize 
me!’ This would be addressed to a thick-eet, silent-looking, beetle-browed 
individual by the name of Wolf Short, who was the constant and only com- 
panion of Meister Karl. Indeed they were inseparable; the former, as 
Antoine thought, exercising a very pernicious influence over his friend, 
leading him into one hair -brained adventure after another, and keeping 
him in a state of constant excitement. As Wolf Short disappeared 
from Munich at the same time with Meister Karl, Antoine had nothing 
to do but to keep the package safely, with the expectation that it would 
be reclaimed; but so many years had passed, that it seemed to be out 
of the question. Antoine had therefore come to the resolution to give it 
to me. 

I thanked my valet cordially for the s., and took it home with me to 
read; but other things claiming my time, it was finally thrust to the bot- 
tom of my port: anteau, where it has laid until now, when chancing to 
light upon it, I thought, my dear Ciark, there might be something in it 
worthy your inspection. I send it to you, therefore, with the premise 
that you must not take it on trust from me, but examine the ms. for 
yourself. Always yours very faithfully, 

Philadelphia, March 3, 1851. 


The Sketch-Dook of Mle, Meister Warl. 


‘Comme mon dessein n’a été dans mes voyages que de remarquer ce que je trouverois de plus 
bizarre, de plus merveilleux et de plus surprenant; vous ne devez attendre de moi que des choses 
surprenantes, merveilleuses et bizarres. !maginez donc pour cela, que je n’ay voyagé que dans 
des pais de prodiges, puisque je he vous apprendrai que ce que j’ai remarqué de prodigieux. 
Comme vous étes de mes amis, je vous écrirai aussi familiérement que je vous parle, je veux 
dire, sans ceremonies, et sans facons,— Vous les recevrez successivement les unes aprés les 
utres, sans que je vous fasse beaucoup attendre.’ 


Mital, ou Aventures Incroyables, et toute-fois et-cetera : Paris, ce 30 mars, 1708. 


Eu BIEN, MES ENFANS!—are we all in our places? Is the last packet 
thrown in?—are your hats tied up?—your-travelling-caps on? — coat 
and gown settled down? Major, is your flask at hand? And are they all 
there, the gentle ones, down to the pretty femme-de-chambre outside? 
‘Are you comfortable, Ma’mselle? shall I bring you one glass watair ! 
And me voici! here I am, with green bag, portfolio, pipe, and tobacco in 
my blague. ‘What’s all that row with the horses?’ ‘ Kralonatschi / 
Bretsch backne! Sacro,sacramento! Gottes donnerwetter und sacre ‘lot! p 
‘Genuine postillion ¢hat, and no lantern language, BASsAMA TEREMTETE! 
‘Mamma, did you ever hear such naughty words? ‘ Harrascho !’? — 
‘dem that beggar !? — ‘go ahead!’ 


‘Clic clac, petit postillion !’ 


Gentlemen and ladies! I modestly set myself forward as your courier 
or valet-de-place, for a long journey. Like many other couriers, I shall 
make you travel pretty much where I please; wa-like them, I shall 
impose upon you as little as possible. Common couriers make you travel 
by land and water; I shall take you wnder ground, if I choose; slap 
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through the misty land of gnomes, and sometimes through the gold- 
glancing Aérial, where the pure dwellers are; sometimes you shall be 
among the steam and whiz and dash of the busy Nineteenth Century; and 
sometimes the quaint old spires, and distant towers, which rise darkly 
against the Evening Blue; and the dream-like shadows flitting around 
shall awaken the consciousness that our journey is not of this world 
or age. 

Nay, may I be forsworn, if the jaunt shall have any limit of any 
sort or time. All the dramatic or itinerarie unities shall be disregarded ; 
blown away; sent to the devil, in poco; dismissed ; and all for your 
sakes, O dearly-beloved ! 

Softly and kindly, like the voices of loved ones passed away, come the 
recollections of scenes in beautiful distant lands, to the soul of the travel- 
ler. Merrily and wildly, like the ringing of fairy bells heard at eve over 
the darkening plain, doth Fantasie awaken the chimes of his spirit, when 
he thinks of the pranks played in youth in many a quaint old city o’er + 
the sea. 

But ah! gentler than all, how softly, how strangely, how wonderfully 
do those unborn ghosts, those embryo thoughts, the feelings, pass in sad 
and beautiful procession before the gate of the soul! Messengers from 
the Unknown, whence come ye, or whither do ye flee? Time hath not 
known ye, and ye dwell not in space. The world esteems ye not only 


to the poet who has never written, to the artist who never creates, are 
ye welcome visitants : 


‘I stoop upon a lofty place, 
And looked out on the plain, 
And there | saw a lovely face 
I never suw again!’ 
My dearest!—every one who travels, whether he be 

My Lord, with his own carriage ; 

A Commercial, with his samples ; 

A Student, with knapsack ; 

Handwerlssbursch, with ditto, and an extra pair of heavy hob-nailed 

boots ; 

Or even an Adventurer, taking the provinces : 
Should do their best during a journey to entertain all the thoughts, 
feelings, sentiments and emotions to which I allude; or to act and think 
so that they may spring up in future. Travel, like youth, is a period 
when most domestic cares are borne by others, in order that we may im- 
prove our ignorant souls, and lay up glad recollections, or according 
to Dr. Watts, ‘shining ears,’ for the time to come. Alas!—alas! that 
with so many, these ‘shining ears’ should be like the golden ones of 
King Midas, merely asinine! — Tiens /— voila un calembourg ! —M. le 
Courier, is this the way you do it? Ay, carry me the hangman is it ? 
Travel, my friend Julie, like youth, is the time of all times, when Dame 
Fantasia hath — full swing! 

Pardie! my children!—my own, my minnie darlings —you little 
know the treasure you possess in your old courier. He will tell you the 
stories, and sing you the songs of the lands you are to travel in, for he 
knows them all as well as the probable color of next winter’s snow. Bon 
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Gualtier et france compagnon, at can laugh like a cup of flies, and draw 
corks with his handkerchief. Reserved and modest in his demeanor, he 
will allow nothing in his exhibition which can offend the feelings of the 
most fastidious !— ergo bibamus fratercule—and hand the ladies in ! 

‘ Vivela Grande Route!’ But I can not satisfy every body. For you 
young gentlemen, just from college, the continent is a fiery ordeal, and he, 
who gets through without scorching a few feathers, may sing out in dulei 
jubilo. I had as lief drive pigs through a corn- field, as undertake to bring 
you virtuously through: but — pay your fare; jump in, and — ahem, 
hush! (J°Ul see what I can do for you.) 

But thrice hail you, ye jovi: al bachelors! come along, if any body is to 
come. Make glad our hearts with your quips and cranks, your shouts 
and jokes. Join with us in carolling and chanting! Roar out a merrie tol 
de rol, juvivallera chorus to my songs, until the inn-keepers twig our 
approach an hour before the arrival of our avant-courier. Ye shall sit 
with me after dinner, when the ladies have retired. For your sakes the 
landlord shall myste sriously impart in an under-tone those crolde n scraps of 
information, not meant for the slow ‘outsiders. I will find out for you the 
lurking- -places and rendezvous of good cigars and cogniac. Black eyes, 
braided locks and opera tickets shall console you during our long, long 
pilgrimage. 

Linger not, for already our horses paw the ground: Montez! EN 
AVANT! MARCHONS! 


*1’m in every land at home, 
And in every home content; 
If I northward chance to roam, 
Or my course be southward bent, 
Happy though alone — afar; 

Ubi bene, ibi patria!’ 


And do you, O beautiful ladies, (‘ and all amiable ladies are beautiful,’) 
smile upon us, and gladden us with your glances. Be your eyes black or 
blue, your hair jet, “golden, or chataigne foncée; be ye stately queens, 

or dear little darlings; dames of high degree, or nice petite mignonne 
milliners, still favor us with your presence. Open your windows, be 
they in the second, third, fourth, or fifth stories; wave your white h: and- 

kerchiefs; hurrah, and cast out flowers upon our merry old diligence, as 
it lumbers by. Meet us at the table d’héte; do us the distinguishe d 
honor to visit the opera under our escort; catch us accidentally. in the 
long dark entries of our hotels. You will waltz with us in Vienna to the 
music of Strauss; faint into our arms on the summit of Vesuvius, and 
go with us, well-bedomino’d, to the grand masked balls of the Opera, 
and the Prado! Oh yes, you will! Don’t say no, for Mamma will never 
find it out. 

Hide my book in your beautiful muff. M’lle. P will purchase it 
for her Select Library of Foreign Romance. M’lles. Amenaide, Aniiis, 
Coralie, Hortense, Camille, Nini, Fifine, Josephine, and Fiddledédine 
will study that barragouinage Anglais, that they may read it to one 
another, and Milord Smith. Her Siestrioms Highness the of 

will expire under its influence. The white-coated courier will become dn 
historico-romantic personage. After-ages will dispute whether he was a 
man or a myth; and the great unwritten epic of the twentieth century 
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will be founded on Ais adventures. But I cannot stand preaching here : 


‘ Brevis oratio penetrat ccelos, 
Longa potatio evacuat scyphos.’ 
The last crack of our whip, the last blast of our horn; already the 


sign of our hotel is a mote in the distance. Adieu, O Regnant mon 
amy !— O mon amy Regnant ! 


NTRODUCTION 


OF CERTAIN TRAVETLERS LES SEREINS. 


‘I tone have dwelt in Romanie, 

And made a trip beyond the sea; 

Have had a fevertwice while there ; 

And suffered damage every where: 

But all the troubles I’ve withstood, 

In Syria, Rome, by field or flood, 

Were naught, compared to my vexations 
From travelling flats, in foreign nations.’ 


Tisaut, Ror pe Navarre, Improved. 

Lorp Bacon hath well remarked in his essays: ‘ He that travelleth into 
a country, before he hath some entrance into the language, goeth to 
school, and not to travel.’ Since Bacon’s time, matters have materially 
mended in this respect. Phrase-books are no longer absolutely indispen- 
sable, for every head-waiter on the continent receives at present such an 
education that he might, if so minded, relinquish at any time his situa- 
tion for the less lucrative appointment of Professor of Modern Languages 
in an university. And not only the head-waiters, but many others, of 
different employments and capacities. Did not my friend Zeon tell me 
how Harry one day, on entering an obscure little shop in the dirtiest cor- 
ner of the Rue Serpent, was astonished, after inquiring with great diffi- 
culty, ‘ Avez voo doo eau de soda ?’ to hear the trim demoiselle reply with 
incredible quickness: ‘ Yes, Sir, soda watair, and very nice ginger-biére, 
too — blessed if we have n’t /’ Ah, my friends, this is a great age we live in! 

Yes, a very great age ; nevertheless, he who travels with only one lan- 
guage, might as well undertake to run with one leg, if information or 
pleasure be of any moment. Of all parts of a young g gentleman’s educa- 
tion, the most expensive and difficult is that of putting him up to a thing 
or two, which can rarely be effected abroad, solely through the medium of 
his native tongue. It has been said (by Mrs. Catnip) that the most 
agreeable and instructive things which we hear are intended for the ears 
of others; and you are all aware, good friends, that foreigners are not, 
generally speaking, in the habit of expressing such remarks in the Eng- 
lish language; although I have known rare instances to occur, in which 
the natives, stimulated by a laudable excess of caution, have breathed out 
their heart’s secrets to each other in that tongue, to the infinite delight of 
the John Bulls in the next box. 

Therefore, Theodore Augustus, mind your grammar. Therefore, Therése 
Maria, attend to the lessons of Madame, fur great will be your reward in 
days to come. 

Beware lest your personal appearance indicate ‘slowness.’ Remember 
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that this wicked wor 1d persecutes innocence, ing it pay for dinners and 
drinks that it never ordered. ‘ He’s vus nor vickec 1—he looks green,’ was 
the reason assigned by the cockney for turning his only son out of doors ; 

therefore study i in the first place to make your extérieur serve as a sign 
to indicate the immensely wide-awake soul who lodges within. Remem- 
ber that there are vast numbers of people who, to use the words of Mon- 
taigne, ‘supportent plus malaysement une robbe, qu'une ame de travers, 
[f you weara blue silk neckerchief, occasionally white-spotted, with tweedish 
clothes and light cap, you will be taken for English. If you dress in 
black from head to foot, (and have in your trunk a black glazed cap, and 
small whisp-broom, ‘to sweep de cloze wiz, as 1 heard a Prussian once 
say,) for an American. If in square-cut green frock-coat, and braided 
cap, fora German. The first is the most comfortable, the second the most 
respectable, and the third the most economical ; for a landlord would as 
soon think of overcharging his own son as a Deutscher. 

Acuonsy Raven pe SquiLrers was an Er iwlish gentleman, of good 
estate, and an illustrious example of those w ho travel without knowing 
how. He never spoke ‘the d—d language.’ He always wanted black 
tea, and boasted of having rung for the servants forty times in one day. 
And he always conversed in English at the table-d’ hote, making very 
particular remarks about the personal appearance of those present, occa- 
sionally getting himself into scrapes, from which all the aplomb of a 
gradu: ated lorette would never have extricated him. I remember onee, 
at the Erzherzog Carl in Vienna, hearing him criticise the appearance of 
all present, from ‘ the old file in yellow moustaches, ’ down to ‘ the little tur- 
nip-nose, who calls herself a countess, until he settled upon the spec- 
tacles of a sedate, respectable old gentleman, and wondered whether they 
were gilt or golden. Great was the astonishment of Ag. de Sq. when the 
old gentleman handed them to him, remarking in English, ‘ Perhaps, Sir, 
you ‘would like to examine for yourself, Poor Squilters could only give 
vent to an ‘Oh—ah!’ which sounded as if he had just received a kiek in 
the abdomen; when his victim added, ‘ And perhaps, Sir, considering that 
the majority of those present understand English, you will be pleased to 
make your insolent remarks in a lower tone of voice.’ 

There is the indifferent traveller, who leaves his soul for s safe-keeping 
with the landlord, or valet-de-place, or any chance ‘compagnon du voyage’ 
whom destiny may provide. There is the suspicious traveller — poor crea- 
ture! I have heard of a man who fancied that he was the only bona fide 
human being in existence; that all the brave men and merry maidens who 
circle over this green world were demons or goblins, wearing ‘the mere sem- 
blanee of humanity ; winking at one another when his back was turned, and 
playing him incessantly a ghastly i insincere game of life. About as agree- 
able must the life of that traveller be, who ever fancies that all the inn- 
keepers, waiters, chance foreign acquaintances, ete., are banded together to 
cheat, swindle and delude him. They are not to be ‘done’ — not they! 
They lay deep counter-plots against the Machiavellian devices of their land- 
ladies, and cheat themselves out of many happy hours, days, or months, 
in order to avoid being a little comfortably cheated by others ; urged 
half the time, not by mercenary motives, but a mere nervous dread. of 
being cheated ! 
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Ah bah !—the deuce carry, for me, the fifty thousand fools who are at 
this moment ‘doing the continent,’ and the hundred and fifty thousand 
who intend doing it as soon as convenient! But no; they must needs 
tumble round like the rest, and collect bon-bons and bonnes- fortunes, 
pictures, mosaics, cameos, and romantic adventures, at the lowest neshet 
price. They must needs be flea-bitten, garlicked, sauer-krauted, diligenced, 
vetturino’d, table- d’héted, bal-masqué’d, and humbugged as their fathers 
were before. 

Hurrah! then, I say, for travel! Go on as ye have begun, sweet friends ! 
and in fifty years every other house abroad will be an Hotel des Iles 
Britanniques; every shop devoted to the sale of John Murray; and the 

natives, forgetting their respective German, Italian, Polish and Hunga- 
rian mother tongues, will speak no language save bad French, or worse 
English; and society, changed to its very roots, will consist of only two 
classes — those who travel, and those who minister unto their wants. 

O Regnant mon amy, let me depart in good-humor ! 

Should time permit, nor inclination fail, I intend, during this course of 
ethnographical lectures, devoting about half a page to an elaborate and 
critical examination of Papa Cabet’s ‘ Icarie, and one chapter to describing 
the quarrel I had with my friend Herter, studiosus juris, for throwing a 
stone at Lola Montez. And I will wager, Regnant mon amy, a lucifer 
match and a copy of Dumas’ Monte Christo, (both of which I need sadly at 
present to light my pipe,) that you do not know how the fair Lola came 
by her other name. I will tell you all about it at the proper time and place ; 
and I shall also give several interesting particulars of Lola’s personal ap- 
pearance, obtained from highly reliable private sources in Munich and 
Heidelberg, never before made publie. O Regnant mon amy, this at least 
is fact, not fib/ 

Also, and especially, on the art of chaffing dowaniers, on eau sucree, 
V erdi’s opera, patent monachal ink, the Lake of Como, and the Valse 
& Deux Temps. And the Lola Montez item shall also include a romantic 
incident from her life in Paris, narrated to the courier by two of her in- 
timate friends, members of a secret society named ‘Les Débardeurs, who 
form alliances with the Pierrots against ‘Les Pékins ;’ also a chapter on 
Lola and the Jesuits, bearing the motto, ‘Lola castigat Loyolam,. re- 
versed, said chapter being a “triumphant and ingenious answer to the 


question : 
—— ‘ Quip feminis, 
Commune est cum monachis?’ 
so unblushingly put, ages ago, by St. Senanus. 

Out of the fulness of my heart, I will even copy down the names of 
streets; the inscriptions on cooks’ shops and Gothie cathedrals; print 
my washerwoman’s bills verb. et lit.; kick up the diable a quatre ; : tell 
tales out of school, and throw ye all into mirifie eestacies. Zeit bringt 
rosen — time brings roses. Wait only, and see what dainty flowers will 
spring up from this root of an introduction. Do you think that I will not 
do all this, and more? Give heed, my friends, to this my motto, which I 
drew from Master Euphues Lylies Anatomie of Wit: ‘Hennes do not laye 
egges when they clucke, but when they cackle; nor men set forth bookes 
when they promise, but whenne theye perform.’ 
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DANGERS OF THE SEA-SIDE. 
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"T WAS years ago, in summer-time, 
When I was twenty-three, 

I sought a cool, refreshing clime, 
And boarded near the sea. 

A timid man, and rather shy 
Of ladies fair or plain; 

I never speak, if they are nigh, 
But still and mute remain. 


Unhappy man! go where I would, 
At morning, noon, or night, 

Some dre: adful woman’s hat or hood 
Was sure to meet my sight ; 

And coming up, with sweetest smile, 
The wearer took my hand, 

And begged its use, a little while, 
To help her o’er the sand. 


The magic spell of word and looks 
Of ev’ry miss or madam, 

Are still the same as those that took 
A paradise from Apam: 

In Holy Writ I’ve often read 
That man was free from guile, 

Till lovely Eve his spirit led 


To sin, for woman’s smile. 


I strove in vain to be alone: 
One damsel wished to be 
The ‘flesh of flesh’ and ‘ bone of bone’ 
Of poor, unhappy me! 
Her hair was like a raven’s wing, 
Her mien was proud and haughty ; 
A wild, impulsive, gushing thing, 
Of thirty-five or forty. 


I sought a quiet woodland bower, 
She found me in a minute ; 
The surf I tried, to pass an hour, 
But quickly she was in it. 
She took some flowers from out my hand, 
And put them in her bosom ; 
She tied them with a silken band, 
For fear that she might lose them. 


And many a bright and moony night 
She wandered by my side; 

She filled my heart with cold affright, 
And called herself my bride ; 

She felt, she said, ’t was Love’s decree ; 
Her heart had ta’en the wound, 

She loved, adored, ay, worshipped me: 

I fell, at once, and swooned | 
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Methought I strayed upon the brink 
Of precipices steep ; 

The crumbling rocks beneath me sink 
To caverns dark and deep ; 

The waters rise around, the while, 
With fierce and roaring din ; 

Then woman comes, with fiendish smile, 
And hurls me headlong in. 





I had for weeks, the Doctor said, ° 
A fever on the brain; 

For weeks my hot and aching head 
Was agonized with pain; 

I left my couch with strength regained, 
Then paid my bill for board; ©» 

That lovely maiden there remained, 

But I was sent abroad. 


And oft I lie awake at night, 
In calm reflective state, 

And think, with deep and glad delight, 
Of shunning such a fate. 


This little sketch, as you will see, 
A moral may afford : 

Avoid a house that’s near the sea, 

When you go out to board. 





GOSSIP ON RIVERS GENERALLY: 


AND OUR RIVER PARTICULARLY. 

























Gosstr! We trust we have not encroached on the eminent domain of 
‘Oxtp Knick.’ to the realm of gosstp ; yet we confess to a slight twitching, 
as we penned our title. Why may we not reciprocate a little? Does 
not gossip imply mutuality? With whom? ‘ With readers and corre- 
spondents ;’ arga/, readers and correspondents, under the operation of the 
laissez-faire of the republic of letters, must respond. But softly : we are 
rushing in upon ground where few ‘dare to tread.’ We purpose, never- 
theless, to jot down a few straggling thoughtlets, (for they hardly deserve 
the name of thoughts,) which have floated in our mind since the recent 
rise in owr river. 

In this country, where rivers are not rare, every one has a river as pecu- 
liarly his own as his own indentity. Our river meanders through the 
Paradise of Buckeyes ; and its name, Muskingum, in the Indian tongue, 
signifies Elk’s-Eye ; so called, we believe, from the elks which formerly 
herded on its banks, and mirrored their branching antlers in its once 
silver stream. Ah! it is sad to see how ‘improvements’ have despoiled 
the Muskingum of its purity and beauty. There is a power of hydrau- 
lics in it; but the power which cast back the radiance of our incomparable 
sunsets has departed with the Indian and his canoe. Nature was once 
free and joyant here, unfretted by the ‘Jura Deans’ and ‘Jenny Lrnps’ 
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Apel, 
which pant pen puff and go up seal liens smoking their jong pipes, re- 
gardless of the proprieties of the gentle sex to which they belong. _ Verily, 
the poetry of our river and of its landscapes is departing. Now and 
then its ancient spirit swells with indignation at the cruel desecration 
which is offered her. She rises in her old dignity, while Jocks and dams 
(if we must swear, we must!) sink beneath her. Art succumbs to Na- 
ydraulics bow to Beauty. 

At present our river is up. Her condition can be fitly described by a 
few touches from Sourney’s palette of language, wherewith he painted 
Lodore. Stand upon Putnam Hill: upon your left, where meet the Lick- 
ing and Muskingum, you have the hoarse rushing of two falls ; while be- 
low you, nearly two hundred feet, the conjoined stream meets another 
fall, and plays its pranks over and around it. Open the ‘world of eye 
and ear,’ and you will see our river: 





*Pourtne and roaring, and waving and raving, 
And foaming and roaming, and dinning and spinning, 
And dropping and hopping, and moaning and groaning, 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Delaying and straying, and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing, and glancing and dancing, 
Recviling, turmvuiling, and toiling and boiling, 

And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing, 
And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending.’ 

We could not keep our mind from moving adown the stream of 
Southey’s liquid verse, as we gazed upon our Muskingum, playing over 
the falls, lashing the piers, and ‘dancing under the two br idges w hich span 
it, at Zanesville. Familiarity, we know, has benumbed our sense of its 
beauty and grandeur. Would that a stranger could have seen it, in the 
full gush of ‘its nov elty ! 

Writers on the Beautiful have found that motion is one of its most 
prominent and attractive elements. Repose is too often oppressive. It 
is said by our arctic wanderers that the dead, inanimate ngidity of the 
northern landscapes is burdensome and painful. We can well under- 
stand how it should be so, te one who is accustomed to the wavy woods, 
the moving rivers, and the rushing people of our own country. Where 
ever there is wanting the active associations of life and power, there 
beauty is wanting. It is these which invest the rolling river with majesty, 
and the rushing streamlet with beauty. 

There are other matters than hydraulies , gravitation, navigation, and 
mill-siteing, to be pondered while gazing on the swift- rushing or slow- 
loitering stream. Horace found in the flavum Tiberum a theme for his 
facile and patriotic muse. Wordsworth has commemorated the fond love 
which lingered around the Yarrow in his sonnets. Burns attuned some 
of his sweetest lyrics to the deep music of Caledonia’s streams. Spenser 
has wedded to immortal verse, to his own fluent stanza, the river on 
whose banks he was born. No associations are more potent and witching 
than those which cluster about the stream of our nativity, with its fishing, 
its boating, its meanders, and its mists. 

The idea of pellucid depths, so clear that we can number the pebbles, 


and see upon the bottom the light shadows of the nppling surface, is 
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cognate with that transparent purity of soul from which springs all that is 
worth remembering of the good, the true, and the fair. 

A mirror of heaven, indeed, is the placid stream, reflecting it may be 
at times the cloud, but flinging back the green, yellow and gold of the 
sunset’s colorings, and glassing the deep, deep azure of the upper air, or 
the pure moon and the ‘vast amaze of stars.’ A favorite figure of the 
most classic and rare poetry is that which selects the clear stream as the 
emblem of spiritual purity. Worpswortn sweetly enweaves it with 
other emblems in the following poetic texture : 

‘Tne unstained, the clear and crystaline 
Have ever in them something of benign ; 
Whether in gem, in water, or in sky, 

A sleeping infant’s brow, or wakeful eye 
Of a young maiden, only not divine.’ 

And Talfourd, in his ‘Ton,’ has carved the idea into Grecian graceful- 

ness, when he says : 


‘From its mysterious urn, a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depths the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirrored, which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light 
And takes no shadow from them.’ 


Or again, when he likens the joy, strange and wild, of the King Adras- 
tus, to the clear depths of his yet lucid soul, ruffled by some unseen 
visitant from heaven, wreathing its images in sparkling waves. The 
delicate scriptural allusion, so harmoniously blended with the idea of trans- 
parent purity, speaks a refinement in artistic excellence long since awarded 
to the author of Ion. 

There are otherconnections in which the river plays the part of a silver 
band, encircling graceful thoughts. Where can you find a more appro- 
priate and beautiful figure than that which GiLFILLAN uses to describe the 
influence of woman upon man ? —‘ Glide where the wild river of his mind 
may, she follows it like a soft green bank, at once restraining and beauti- 
fying its course.’ If we take the position assigned by GILFILLAN to 
woman, there is new meaning to be found in Shelley’ s verse, wherein he 
describes the wave : 


* Wuics like a toil-worn laborer leaps to shore, 
To meet the kisses of the violets there 


If that idea of the ‘restraining bank’ be original with the reverend 
gentleman, it ought almost to redee ‘m his newly issued volume from the 
charge of veckdess and inflated writing about the Poetry of the Bible, 

which has been made, with apparent justice, against it. 

After all, Time, with its silent foot-falls amid the wildness and beauty 
of natural scenery, has not pictured a more truthful piece of imagery than 
that of a certain William Shakspeare, who found the apt and often-repeated 
simile of glory in the circle of the water : 


‘Wuicn never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till by broad spreading it disperse to naught.’ 


How many,since the day which saw that couplet penned, have wandered 
forth, ‘ melancholizing in woods where waters are,’ and having disturbed 
the tranquil scene by disportive pebbles, or having seen the silent surface 


parted by the leap of the playful fish, have watched the flotilla of ever- 
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widening wavelets rowed one after another, in perfect geometrical preci- 
sion and easy grace! Yet how few could associate with those circling 

wavelets that idea of glory, which tomes on tomes of history exemplify, 
and which ‘ reluctant quartos upon solid folios’ of philosophy could not 
express half so well as the above simple lines ! 

How multiform is the beautiful! Is it not well said, ‘ woara yap woppae 
tov Somovev?’ In each crystal drop of yon rolling river or clear lake 
lies a rainbow world. In each movement of those drops lies a world of 
grace, of sparkle for the eye, of music for the ear, and of purity for the 
spirit. 

One more illustration. What is more befitting and majestic than the 
description by BroveHam of ancient eloquence: ‘The mighty flood of 
speech rolls on in a channel ever full, but which never overflows. Whe- 
ther it rushes in a torrent of allusions, or moves along in a majestic expo- 
sition of enlarged principles ; descends hoarse and headlong i in overwhelm- 
ing invective, or glides melodious in narrative and description, or spreads 
itself out shining i in illustration, its course is ever onward and ever entire ; 
never scattered, never stagnant, never sluggish.’ What an admirable 
figure for Strength well directed! If it were not for the overflows of 
our western rivers, we would suppose his lordship had been a traveller 
incog. to these parts. If he could have seen the Mississippi or Ohio, and 
‘taken it at the flood’ by daguerreotype, he could not better have 
generalized upon their phenomena. His description reminds us so 
vividly of the scene at the great flood of the Ohio in December, 1847, 
that we are disposed, in this our gossip, to portray it as we saw it then. 

While the Ohio was at its maximum, we ascended Mount Adams, Cin- 
cinnati, near the Observatory, and took one full view of the surrounding 
country. The day was sunny, but a slight smoke enscarfed the city. The 
sight made the soul swell alternately with grandeur and sadness. Cincin- 

nati is dropped between an amphitheatre of hills. Bluffs hang over -the valley 
on either side, like giant guardian genii. Mill Creek Bottom, on the south- 
west, lay like a lake all burnished with the gilding flung from the sinking 
sun. The*south-western part of the city was under “the element. A 
flood of warm sun-light waved about you, and the dazzling sheen of snow 
from the melting roofs gave back a silver lucency. The ‘Ohio appeared 
around the eastern hills, and wound about the city like a huge unwieldy 
leviathan. It seemed in repose, at the distance we viewed it, brilliant and 
shining, save where dotted with specks of floating wood or fleecy foam. 
The bare trees were pencilled against the dark hills of Kentucky, with 
their branches tipped with snow ; while the high stores and ware- ous of 
the Queen City looked small and flattened by the flood. The two sister 
towns of Kentucky, Newport on the left, and Covington on the right, 
separated by the rushing Licking, layin a bed of water, their house- tops 
just seeming to peep above the hydraulic coverlets. The ferries were 
plying and ‘pufling ; and the shrill whistle and hoarse puff of the large 
steamers, mooring at the mouths of the streets, and near the hotels and 

ware- -houses, rose above the flood. All around was water — water — WA- 
ter! The whole congregation of river-spirits had assembled there, 
As Spenser’s twelve knight s, who, after various adventures returned again 
to the Faéry Queen, so ‘after various rambles over pebbly beds, and amid 
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bea uteous margins, these river-spirits meet at the Queen City of the West. 
And as Spenser’s twelve knights, allegorizing the twelve virtues, were all 
embodied in Prince Arthur, who was the supreme exemplar of them all, 
so were our river-spirits confluent and united in the majestic Ohio! 
Here the Alleghany, the mountain-nymph, sung its song, tinged with an 
accent of Dutch ; and Hocking, with its twisted throat, flung in a few 
shrill notes, and revived the classic associations upon its banks at Athens. 
The Kanawha, fresh from the salt region of Virginia, joined in the 
chorus with regular darkey roundelay. The Scioto united with them its 
solemn, legislative and wise (?) voice. Who reels along with tipsy glee, 
boozy with the distillation which bears thy melodious name, but thee, 
Monongahela? And who but the shallow Miami followed after like a 
crazy Bacchanal? But what stream so dear, so fine, so melodious, ‘so full 
of goodly prospect on every side, that the harp of Orpheus is not more 
charming,’ overtops all, fixes my eye and enthralls my ear? Sweetest 
spirit of them all, my own Muskingum! on whose banks I had played, in 
whose waters fished ; upon whose surface glided, as well in the skiff upon 
a summer evening, as upon the skate, skimming the stars reflected from 
her ringing icy bosom! Oh! poets may sing of amber streams and translu- 
cent lymph, wherein golden fishes glide. Spenser may sing, in numbers 
sweet as his own heart, of the marriage of his favorite stream, and of the 
bridal guests from Missouri to Del Norte, from Ganges to Danube. Cole- 
ridge may write sonnets to his ‘ dear native Brook, wild streamlet of the 
West,’ and after his various fated years are past, recur to the happy hours 
when he skimmed the smooth thin stone along its breast, and numbered 
its light leaps, when he played upon its crossing plank, and along its 
willowy marge. He may beguile his manhood’s cares, and wish he were 
a careless child again, under the spell of enchantment which early scenes 
wove in his heart. Burns may give the sweetness of his lyre to his 
native Doon. The Muse of Shelley may stand 
* Besipe the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough,’ 

and gulf in a world below a purple firmament of light, more boundless 
than the depth of night, and clearer than the day. Avon may become a’ 
pilgrimage for the world. Whatto me are all these, beside my own pecu- 
liar river? What to me is 

‘Tue utmost Tweed, or Oose, or gulphy Dun, 

Or Trent, who like some earth-born giant spreads 

His thirty arms along the indented meads, 

Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death, 

Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lee, 

Or coaly Tyne, or ancient hallowed Dee, 

Or Humber loud, that keeps the Scythian name, 

Or Medway smooth, or royal toward Thame?’ 

Give me yet ‘ our’ river, the dear Muskingum, winding with its wil- 
lowy grace, and guarding with its sentinels of sycamore and elm, the best 
and earliest assuciations! The sun shines upon her, kissing her with his 
beams, and making all golden the early memories! ‘ Her low voice is 
heard like love;’ for here ‘ first the endeavoring tongue did lisp.’ The sands 
of times past gleam with various dyes through the bright transparency of 
memory, like the bedded sand of the clear stream to the eye. How charm- 
ing through such a medium to view, amid the concourse of waters which 
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were blent with the flooded Ohio, (we ‘aed nearly lost sight of her,) the 
Muskingum, with her ‘ native colors a-flying” adown the current! She 
swelled ‘the widest in the fancy as I viewed her swiftness mingling with the 
rest. 

Since first Memory wrote upon the fleshly tablet of the heart, I have 
read strange lore of river-spirits and water-gods; but have never read 
aught so potent in beauty or so smooth in “melody as that written by 
the hands of the outstretching elms upon thy liquid page, Muskingum ! 

‘Tue earth seemed to love her, 


And Heaven smiled above her, 
As she lingered toward the deep:’ 


chaunting those soft murmurs which lull us, ‘as in a swound, and make 
the evening and the night so full of quiet poetry upon her banks. 

Whose taste has not been gratified as he has pondered those beautiful 
creation of Hellenic genius, w hic h lived in the rainbows of the fountains 
and streams of Greece? Who has not read that witchery of beauty by 
John Milton, wherein he tells the story of the Severn Goddess, who fled her 
cruel step-dame, and who, when she reached the river, flung her j innocency 
to the kindness of the stream? The stream stopped. ; Pear led wrists’ 
appeared above the surface, and away the water-nymphs bore her to the 
kind old soul, Nereus. What a happy method of transformation was 
that, which poured ambrosial oils into her senses’ inlet, to make her im- 
mortal ; and what a happy office is that which trips along the river to 
rescue and to bless! Is it any wonder that the rustics saw her shadow 
in the stream, and flung her flowers? Sabrina had a charm for all, and 
yet has a charm so long as purity intermingles with poetry; yet her charm 
is not that of the native stream. 

There is one real spot which, to our thinking, is as near the beau-ideal 
of watery scenery as any upon this round earth. We intend to strike 
for it, as soon as we cross the Atlantic. It is embosomed amid some hun- 
dreds of Scottish hills, all covered with ivy and heather, with now and 
then a large pinnacled Ben peaking heavenward. As you pass up the 

valley of the Tr osacks, full of the picturesque and grand in scenery, Loch 
Katrine, the unparalleled, presents her glorious self as she is mirrored i in 
the Enchanter’s magic glass, and as Nature herself mirrors her. First, 
she appears narrow, but widens as you go up, until she gleams in the 
sun, as Fitz James saw her, just before he met the Lady of the Lake : 
‘One burnished sheet of living gold, 
In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek and bay, 
And islands that empurpled bright 
Floated amid the livelier light.’ 

And then to see the breeze Just kiss the loch, as Scott describes it, just 
to see the ‘ bright uncertainty’ of those trembling shadows on her breast, 
and to feel the exquisite truthfulness with which, as travellers say, the 
poet has portrayed the environment of the lake as well as the lake itself; 
would it not create within the mind an agitation of joy kindred to that of 
the tremulous water moved by the mild ‘and soft breeze! Would it not 
realize in the heart of Be: auty, § Shelley’s imagery of the fleeting river ? 


*‘ IMMOVABLY unquiet, and for ever 
It trembles, but never fades away.’ 
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But all these fancies and realities must yield to the ‘home influence, 
and memorable joyance, which cling around thy banks and falls, O 
Muskingum! Have you not, reader, a similar experience? Have you 
no native stream? If not, may Gop bless you; for you lack one of the 
glorious links which bind the soul to its brave old homestead, the earth. 

Then speed on, my native river !— and if in thy rising, thou canst spare 
the destitute, pity the houseless, and respect the vested rights of tenancy, 
then wilt thou be doubly blessed. And if thou shouldst receive to thy 
bosom an unfortunate, treat her ‘all tenderly,’ and love her with care. 
Thou hast an account to render. Flow on, on, on! Bear away every 
thing we gaze upon, as we look on thy features; but not the memory of 
thee and the past. That memory can not be like the snow-flake upon 
thy bosom, ‘a moment white, then gone for ever.” Oh! no; rather shall 
it grow, until illustrated with the ‘ white radiance of eternity,’ to which 
we, as the river to the ocean, are all tending. 

Farewell, then, to our gossip about thee; and mind you! no mad 
pranks now that your name is in print, and because you are high / 


Zanesvile, (Ohio,) Feb., 1851. Sam. S. Cox 


BY MARY A. E, TUTTLE, 


Weep, Ocean, weep! for in deepest sleep 
Lies Lexa ‘neath thy wave ; 

Sound on, O surge, with thy mournful dirge, 
Sound over Lexa’s grave ! 


Wild sea-bird spring on thy snowy wing, 
And utter not a cry; 

But gently sweep o’er the foaming deep, 
Where Leta sweet doth lie. 


Ye stars that light, mid the silent night, 
My Leta’s place of rest, 

Ah, tell me, are her pale hands there 
Still folded on her breast ? 


Is her sunny hair o’er her forehead fair 
Yet waving light and free ? 
O stars that = on the mighty deep, 


Leave there a kiss for me! 


Ye winds that float with a trumpet note, 
Breathe gently o’er her form ! 

O coral caves, ‘neath the green sea waves, 
Shield Lexa from the storm ! 
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That traced these tints had learned its matchless art 


Amid the bowers of Eden ; 
Transport the soul to that most glorious clime, 


how dost thou 


Where, in the world’s fresh youth, our parents dwelt 
In holy Paradise! The mountains rise 


Like mountains in a vision ; 


Bends its blue arch above, 


O’er some Arcadian clime ; 


and the sky 
as if it hung 
nor ever rose 


From that enchanted land a ruder sound 
Than the sweet voice of winds, whose harmony 


Seemed like the flutes of angels, or the noise 
Of rippling waters, murmuring as they passed 


Mid bowers of amaranth, whose drooping leaves 
of silver. Fragrant airs 


Touched their bright rings 


Stole forth from many a flowery wilderness: 


And Night, with her dark robes adorned w ith stars, 


Made the groves vocal with her nightingales, 
: ; te ; : 

Nor ceased until the timid morning smiled 
Beneath her crimson curtains in the East. 
Nature had not a frown, and man himself, 


Serene in his own innocence, enjoyed 


The fellowship of angels. 
oD 


In whose sweet face are blent the loveliness 
And light, and joy of Eden, who is there 


Hadst thou been 
As lovely as thine image, gentle Eve! 


So proof against temptation, as to feel 


That from thine earnest eyes, so full of love, 


And from thy face, w hose matchless bes uty fills 
The heart to overflowing, he had turned, 
And had not fallen? Where was there for him, 


Who lived but in the heaven of thine eye, 


And hung upon the music of thy lips, 


Deliverance from danger ! 


In his hand, 


Thy snow-white arm entwined with his, thou held’st 


The fatal fruit; yet still he dares to think 
Of that mysterious warning : 


‘In the day 


In which thou eat’st thereof thou It surely die!’ 
Look not upon the angel at thy side, 


O thou the tried and tempted! or too soon 
The Atmicuty’s high behest will be to thee 
A half-forgotten thing |! Her bosom heaves 


With the ‘emotion of her earnest face, 


And in her eyes a lovely sadness sleeps; 
A look, half ‘sadness, and half tenderness, 


As if she feared thou wouldst not love too well. 


No softer sleeps the gentle summer-light 
Upon the pictured hills, along whose sides 


The dim-blue haze that fills the hollows melts 


Into the golden morning. 


Thy brow, the rainbow of the coming storm, 


Fatal hour ! 


Is not more holy in its quietude 


Than the sweet scene around thee. 


In thy face 


| April, 
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The beauty of that lovely solitude 
Dwells like an incarnation; and thine eyes, 
Fair index of thy true but erring heart, 
Conspire to finish the sad work begun 
By the accursed tempter. Dreadful calm ! 
How soon the flaming wrath of Gop shall make 
Thy heart a desolation ! 

It is done! 
Above thy prostrate form, o’er which the wild 
And fearful lightning glimmers, thou beheld’st 
(Thine eyes upturned in speechless agony) 
The mute despair of him who kneels to shield 
Thy fair form from destruction. O’er thy brow, 
Bare to the tempest, mid the dismal light, 
Thy fair hair floats dishevelled in the wind; 
Nor is the darkness of the night less dee 
Than that which fills thy heart with wild dismay, 
Dismay and anguish wildly visible 
In every feature of thy pallid face ! 
The gathering tempest lifts its awful howl 
Amid the ebon night, and, black as death, 
The huge clouds roll before the hurricane ; 
While mid the muttering thunder, peal on peal, 
The incessant lightning of Gop’s awful wrath 
Glares on the frightful darkness! All is wo, 
And agony, and terror. None exult, 
Save him who wrought the desolation ; none 
Save him rejoice amid that dreadful night, 
Or bid defiance to the raging storm ! 


Utica, (N. Y.,) Feb., 1851. 


W. H. Rocewwrt. 


JOTTINGS DOWN OF TRAVEL. 





BY PAUL INGLIS 





Tue Simplon road, which crosses the Alps, runs into the very gates of 
Milan. The entrance into the city, through the Arco della Pace, is im- 
posing, and impresses the stranger with a grand idea of the city. This 
arch was intended to celebrate the victories of Napoleon ; but its destina- 
tion has since been changed, and it now serves to commemorate the vic- 
tory of the allied sovereigns, and the peace of Vienna! What strange 
inconsistencies will the same monuments commemorate ! 

There is as much gayety in Milan as in any city in Europe: indeed 
every body seems to live out of doors; and at night, the grand ‘ Piazza’ 
and streets are filled with vast throngs enjoying the gregarious excite- 
ment; while hand-organs, itinerant musicians, monkeys, cries of ‘lemon- 
ade’ and ‘ice-cream,’ combine to make up a Babel-confusion such as 
cannot be found any where else out of Paris. The grand square, sur- 
rounded by imposing colonnades, with the glorious pinnacles of the cathe- 
dral in front, forms one of the noblest and most majestic pictures that can 
be imagined; while the thousands of people that fill its wide area, all in 
that full enjoyment which an Italian crowd only can appreciate, afford to 
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mee stranger a scene of surpassing interest, and one that he cannot soon 
forget. 

After domiciliating myself in the hotel to which I had been recom- 
mended, I started for a ramble, and as the current was setting toward 
the ‘ Piazza, I joined in, and soon found myself in front of the vast 
cathedral, whose lofty pinnacles towered to the sky, and presented to my 
mind as glorious a picture as ever roused the soul of connoisseur to enthu- 
siastic admiration. It is impossible to attempt any description of this 
world-renowned structure, for description would be tame in comparison 
with the glorious reality which bursts upon the vision. Whatever archi- 
tects may say of the details of this noble work, the general effect is of the 
grandest, character, and impresses every beholder with its boldness and 
magnitude. Its forest of pinnacles, shooting up from ev ery point of the 
building, some of them shining in the brilliant clearness of the evening 
sky, and others sunk in the softening shadows of the twilight, produce 
an enchantment which no power of language can describe. How silently 
and impressively the glorious mass sits ‘enthroned amid its own magnifi- 
cence, filling the mind of the spectator with the vast and varied details of 
which it is composed, and elevating the heart with its sublime and 1 incom- 
prehensible influences! How difficult it is to do justice to one’s own feel- 
ings in presence of such influences! This is a work which would require 
the study of a long period, fully and intelligently to appreciate. No 
momentary glance —a thousand times repeated — can ever bring the 
spectator to a correct knowledge of the harmonies and beauties which 
are so effectively and triumphantly blended in this imposing edifice. It 
is a vast monument of man’s genius, and of man’s homage to that Gop 
to whose service it is consecrated. 

The interior, from its grand simplicity, is equally if not more effective 
in its influences upon the feelings. The columns which spring from the 
aisles ascend far upward, and as the eye follows their elevation from floor 
to ceiling, the feeling is that of awe at the daring power which raised 
them to. such a giddy height. Looking down the long and shadowy 
aisles, there seems a profound mystery veiled within the twilight which 
encompasses them. To an imaginative mind the effect is sublime — over- 
powering ! 

In the gay and populous square, in front of this great building, a happy 
group is congregating. The evening enjoyments of the Milanese have 
just commenced ; and | here, night after night, they assemble, more cheerful 
than the Parisians, and less volatile. In ev ery corner some funniment is 
going on. Here a fellow in the centre of a group is straining his super- 
annuated organ for a small modicum of music suitable to the occasion ; 
there, a chorus of voices fills the wide area with melody, while the merry 
crowd linger and laugh with uncontrollable mirth over the burden of the 
ditty. The cafés are » brilliantly lighted, and pour the blaze of thousands 
of lamps over the ample breadth of the Piazza. Every night seems a 

night of festivity, and thousands are coming and going, entering and 
leaving the square, by turns, until far into the midnight, when the silent 
colonnades are deserted, and hardly a footstep disturbs the profound soli- 
tude which reigns within the immense circumference. At such a moment 
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as this it is doubly impressive to sit alone and gaze upon the cathedral ! 
The very stillness of the scene gives an imposing grandeur to the picture 
before you. The silent and undisturbed area, reposing in the heavy sha- 
dows of the magnificent structure, inspires the beholder with a profound 
sense of the majesty and magnitude of the noble edifice; and as the eye 
traces in their general outline and form the vast proportions of which it is 
composed, the heart grows worshipful and reverent, and is lifted up to a 


higher world and to a more glorious sense of the sublime Power of 


which this is a type. ‘Architecture,’ saith the poet, ‘is frozen music ;’ 
and never can the heart be more impressed with the truthfulness of the 
remark than when it feels the influences of such a scene as this. The 
solitude and loneliness of the hour admonished me to be away, and I 
paced the dark and gloomy streets to my home, having brought away 
impressions which time can never efface, and to which I turn back as to a 
dream of my childhood. 

The hotel in which I was domiciliated was formerly the residence of a 
noble. Its ample port-céchére had no doubt opened its gates in early 
times for many a crowded gathering in the court-yard for revelry and 
mirth ; the wide and stony halls had perhaps rung with the fierce en- 
counter of opposing factions; and as I crossed the space and ascended 
the wide and mysterious escalier, I almost dreaded and expected the 
startling footstep of some bearded intriguer to dispute my advance. 
Fancy is ever busy in such places, and I ‘hastened inw ard, giad to have 
an excuse for awakening my companion, and hearing the cheerful sound 
of the human voice once more, reassuring me of safety. A sleepy com- 
plaint for disturbing his repose renewed my confidence in his presence. 
The chamber-floor was of uncarpeted stone, and every step awakened 
echoes which were far from agreeable. I feared to awaken the past, and 
was glad to creep about in my stocking-feet, to avoid the possibility of 
doing so. How cold and cheerless do these old mansions appear to one 
brought up in the midst of the comforts of an American home! The 
dead dank atmosphere of these stony chambers chills the heart. The 
echoing walls, unfurnished, save with curtains of the most economical 
character , yield no pleasant impressions ; while the dim lamp doubles the 
intensity of the shadows and increases the gloom. After looking about 
for any lurking danger, and peering into every closet, I ‘tumbled in,’ 
and only awoke when the broad sun poured into my chamber a flood of 
generous and friendly light. 

It seems almost like an imposition upon readers to repeat what has 
been so often written and published upon Milan, and its most interesting 
objects of curiosity. I will not attempt it, because abler pens have thrown 
around the description of these objects a fascination, which has made 
every one of us long to take wings and flee away, and see for ourselves. 
[ may say however, en passant, that it was my good fortune to be in 
[taly in mid-summer, that bright season of flowers and fruit; when that 
beautiful land, so long associated with what is glorious and venerable, 
wears yet a charm which no pen can describe, and which no limner, with 
all his exquisite skill, can paint. It is something to have lingered through 
Italy when cockneyism had deserted it, to its own great joy; with its bright 
and placid skies, its glorious recollections, all uninvaded by the presence 
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of edie lord or > fiunkey. How they scatter, as the country grows beauti- 
ful, and fancy that they have seen Italy; abusing its ignorance and its 
inns, as if they had seen any thing of Italy, as it really 1s, in mid-winter, 
when every joy is repressed by the necessity of in-door shelter. No! the 
time to see it aright is when the warm air invites the thousands and tens 
of thousands of its people to the open piazza, and when their hilarity and 
abandon are most apparent and refreshing. Then do its time-honored cities 
wear an air of mirth and joyfulness in which the stranger (if he be an 
American) participates in the fulness of his heart. 

In no country, out of our own, can one see such profusion of luscious 
fruit; fresh figs and olives and peaches, tempting the appetite, and 
drawing but slightly on the breeches-pocket! It is enough to rouse the 
soul of a pomologist into a phrenzy of delight to see their market- -places ; 
so rich in their gorgeous offerings of fruits and flowers, of such qualities 
and abundance, such as no eye hath seen—out of the state of Jersey. 
Italy has its associations that awaken antiquaries into madness; but give 
me its summers, with their golden products of fruits, and above all, the 
bright eyes and rounded forms of its maidens, whose lovely lips, more 
luscious than all the offerings of the fabled gardens, 


‘Create a soul under the ribs of death.’ 


It is the happiest of all an American traveller’s exemptions, to escape 
the perpetual presence of English cockneyism. It is the most obtrusive 
and annoying companionship imaginable. Wherever one may go (‘in 
the season’) there it is, ogling the Alps through an eye- glass ; dev ouring 
Murray, abusing the waiter, or damning the bill ; and yet they pay the 
dearest for the whistle of any who have the privilege of going abroad. 
By-the-by, every Englishman carries an eye-glass! If he is not near- 
sighted he pretends to be; and in that way he excuses himself for not re- 
cognizing any but his betters, whom he can always discover, at any range 
of 1 vision, without any optical aid. 

I travelled a couple of days once in the same solitary diligence with 
an Englishman, and during that period he never betrayed an emotion, 
and of course never expressed one. How could he? Murray’s guide- 
book never mentions when and where he should do it, and therefore he 
never does. I refer you to the books of the German traveller Kohl, for 
the most amusing illustration you can find of this imperturbable self. 
discipline of the English traveller. Fortunately, I met but few of this 
class: my tour will therefore be long remembered as one of almost un- 
interrupted enjoyment: 

The people of Milan may be best studied in the midst of their great 
squares, to which they all seem to hurry at the close of the day, for social 
and friendly enjoyment. How many thousands I have seen, in all the 
gayety and. happiness of their cheerful natures, sitting in the piazza in 
front of the cathedral, and filling its wide area with the music of their 
conversation. How the mellifiuous language falls sweetly and musically 
upon the ear! Why! we love them for ‘the: very language they speak, and 
the naiveté with which they speak it: totally abandoned to the innocent 
and social pleasures of the hour, they know not and care not whether 
some — stranger is marking their peculiarities, or ‘taking notes’ for 
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some after-good-natured observations in a far-off land; 3 a land they love, 
and whose liberty they have so gloriously, and alas! so unfortun: itely, 
emulated. 

In these summer evenings the streets are full of life and animation. 
The Corso Francesca is alive with happy people; music and dancing; 
all sorts and characters of amusement, at a cheap rate; and up to as late 
an hour as any member of the Somnambulist Club could justify. It is 
almost impossible to get through these crowds of lively people, for the 
streets are literally filled with them: reminding one of ‘the animation of 
a holiday at home, b: arring the fire-cracke rs and pistols. Now, when we 
remember that these things are of nightly occurrence, and that the whole 
city is turned out every eve ning for enjoyme nt, we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that the Italians, in the summer, are the most 
lively people in Europe. 

There are drawbacks, however, to the enjoyment which the stranger 
feels in the midst of these scenes. The tyranny of priesteraft and of king- 
craft obtrudes itself every where ; in all places and at all times; without 
interruption or diminution. The priest, however, participates in the 
popular enjoyments, and you may see him solemnly pacing the Corso in 
his long e: assock and cocked hat, ‘exhibiting as keen a relish for the fun 
that is going on as the humblest of his spiritual children. He seems to 
show evident signs of a ‘lickerish’ tooth; for the pretty damsels rob him 
of many a sigh; nor is he feeble in his appetites for the good things that 
belong to this weaid. 

The soldiers are nuisances, They are cursedly ubiquitous, and dog 
you at every step. Go where you will, they challe nge your entrance ; 
and I confess I never passed one of these fellows without fee ling that he 
had the advantage of me, for he i * ever armed, and what security has 
an unarmed man in such a presence ? 

Before I leave Milan, let me tell you of a strange adventure that hap- 
pened to me there. Judging from the me moranda made in my note- 
book, it must have made a deep i impression on my mind at the time. 

At the close of the day my companion and my self entered the eathe- 
dral, and walking up the long and shadowy aisles, we found it nearly 
deserted. A fow worshippers only, whose knee ling forms were dimly 
seen, were present. The twilight and solitude of the interior made a 
profound i impression upon me. Passing along, I accidentally kicked the 
shins of one of the worshippers, and almost fell my whole length upon 
the floor. It was too dark for me to observe the full impression of this 
mishap upon the innocent devotee. I heard a sound more like an im- 
precation than a prayer, but concluded it best to pass on without an 
apology. We crept silently around toward the chapel, behind the grand 
altar, but the silence and darkness made me somewhat nervous; and, 
after waiting long enough to give the fellow, whose prayers | interrupted 
somewhat unceremoniously, a chance to wind up, and leave the cathedral, 
[ turned to go out. Imagine my surprise to find the lights at the altar 
extinguished : and as I paced the aisles to make my exit, I heard the 
crashing doors closed, and the huge bolt turned in the lock. My friend 
and myself were alone in this vast cathedral; barred and bolted in: 
prisoners in this spiritual citadel, without hope of exit or deliverance. 
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Here was an adventure! The very bones of C late Receeen se wend to 
rattle in the tomb, and rebuke us for disturbing the dread silence in 
which they reposed. Around us and above us sat in grim solitude the 
saintly ghosts of bishop and cardinal, threatening vengeance for our intru- 
sion. ‘There was a strange mixture of the terrible and the amusing in 
this adventure, and we could h: ardly repress a laugh as we, like kindred 
ghosts, creeping toward our design of getting safely out, stealthily paced 
the long and deserted aisle to the barred door that interce epted us from 
the street. At this moment we heard a step; it was that of the sacristan, 
who having faithfully performed his duty of taking care of the premises, 
and fortunately for us, had bolted the door from the inside, was on his 
way to his subterraneous domicile, in the crypt of the cathedral. 

He was shocked and surprised at seeing us. We begged his pardon; 
endeavored to explain our mistake; but the surly old fellow seemed too 
suspicious of some vile intent on our part, and began to abuse us. It 
was in a language we could not understand, and therefore it did not make 
us very unhappy. He let us out. It was a great relief, [assure you; and 
when I found myself in the open air again, I felt as if I had eseaped 
from the walls of the Inquisition; resolved never more to be caught 
behind the altar of a cathedral at night-fall, even to escape the vengeance 
of any fellow whose shins I might happen to kick while offering up 
his VOWS, 

In the refectory of the convent ‘Santa Maria della Grazie, is the 
celebrated painting of the ‘Last Supper,’ by Leonardo da Vinci. I am 
not going to describe it, for it is too well known. What I want to say is, 
that the court-yard of this famous convent is used as a military barracks, 
and here, almost in the presence of that divine painting, some rude soldiers 
were going through the broad-sword exercise, a usual daily occurrence, 
and the clatter of their arms echoed sadly and painfully ‘through the 
silent chambers of this venerable building. Upon an end-wall of the re- 
fectory, covered with a dirty black curtain, like a pall, stands that noble 
painting, whose glory has filled the world. TIll-used, and almost faded 
with age and moisture, and irreverent h: indling, it still bears the impress 
of almost divine power, and touches the heart of the beholder as with fire. 
We know its past history : what the future will tell of it, who can say 
for barbarian soldiers and an oppressed people may, in the frantic moment 
of revolution, raze those walls, and bury the proude st monument of the 
artist beneath the ruin. 

After an extended sojourn in Milan, my companion and myself took 
passage in the diligence for Verona. See us, if you please, passing the 
gates, eyed by sentries, With a host of beggars beseeching ‘a last favor ; 
dogs bi: arking, whips cracking, amid cries by the driver such as can maper 
be heard any where outside of Italy. Go »d- bye to Milan! 


“Fe 


Frartess he is, and scorning all disguise ; 
What he dares do, or think, though men may start, 
He speaks with mild, yet unaverted eyes. SueLiEr 
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ScniILLer’s Sone or THe Bett: A new TRANsLation By W. H. Furness: with Poems and 

Ballads from Gortue, Scnitier, and Others. By F. H. Hever. Philadelphia: 1850. 

It was with no small pleasure that we lately found upon our table a new trans- 
lation of the ‘Song of the Bell? by the Rev. Mr. Furness of Philadelphia, printed 
together with a few of Mr. Hepnee’s exquisite translations of German poems and 
ballads. |The whole forms a little book, just such as a poet would delight in; a 
little book fit to carry with him on his walks until the contents be transferred from 
the white pages to the tablets of his memory. We are acquainted with but three 
other English translations of the ‘Song of the Bell;’ those of Butwer, Exror and 
Dwicut. The translations by Sornesy and Lord Leveson Gower we only know 
through the interesting and discriminating article in the Christian Examiner for 
May, 1837, and are not particularly ambitious of a nearer acquaintance. Those who 
have not attempted it, have probably no idea of the difficulties in the way of a 
literal metrical translation. Faithfully to represent the spirit of the original is no 
slight task; add to the spirit the rhythm, and to this the rhyme, and the impedi- 
ments increase an hundred fold. The problem is always difficult, and in many 
cases, we think, impossible ; although, from the eclectic structure of our language, a 
translator.into English has a double advantage. 

The two beautiful versions of the ‘Song of the Bell’ by Messrs. Exior and 
Dwieut appeared almost simultaneously thirteen years ago, and are compared in the 
article of the ‘Examiner’ above cited. Mr. Exsor reproduced the original, line for 
line, accent for accent; Mr. Dwicur gave rather the spirit than the metre, although 
in most cases the rhythm was also preserved. Butwer did not pretend, as a 
general thing, to retain the metre of the original, but contented himself with the 
endeavor to maintain a sort of correspondence in the lines. The American trans- 
lators succeeded, for the most part, in combining more fidelity to the letter with 
more of the lyric spirit of the original; for it must be acknowledged that Sir En- 
warpD Buiwer Lyrron, however great as a novelist, has hardly won a place ‘among 
the lyric bards, though the ‘sublimi feriam sidera vertice’ might not be inappro- 
priately applied to him. Mr Furvess has proposed to himself a task more labori- 
ous than that of any of the gentlemen whom we have mentioned. He attributes, 
perhaps justly, much of the melody of the German poem to the employment of the 
dissyllabic or penultimate rhyme; the ‘female rhyme, as the Germans style it: 
and in the version with which he has favored us, we have Scuti.er’s piece rendered 
into English, not only line for line, and metre for metre, but with rhymes single or 
double, as may be the case in the German. To accomplish this, in a poem of any 
length, without imparting to it a certain degree of stiffness and awkwardness, we 
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hold to be impossible. To combine such faithfulness to the letter and syllable with 
true poetic fervor, all must acknowledge to be as unattainable as it would be desir 
able. Mr. Furness has certainly succeeded as well as we could venture to hope, 

There is no language but the English, excepting possibly the Scandinavian 
tongues, where this adherence in word and syllable to a German original could be 
preserved; and there are no languages but the Teutonic which are capable of so 
strict a translation into English. If any one doubt, let him take an ode of Anacreon, 
or a song of Berancer, and try for himself. That too close adherence even to the 
expressions and figures of a foreign language can be fatal, those will know who 
have been unfortunate enough to meet with the French translations of Faust or of 
Macsetu. And that in languages so nearly cognate as the German and the Eng- 
lish, the spirit of the translation must lose by a too servile regard for such minutize 
as the peculiarities of the rhyme, appears to us evident from very slight considera- 
tion. German substantives and adjectives are, with very few exceptions, inflected 
in the genitive and dative singular, and in the plural, by the addition of a syllable. 
The great majority of those substantives, whose number of syllables is not increased 
by inflection, end in a syllabic e. Throughout the moods and tenses of the verb, 
time, person, and number are indicated by the character of the syllable affixed. 
This peculiarity of the language renders the double rhyme as frequent as the single, 
throughout all German poetry ; and accordingly in most of the minor poems of 
Goerue, Scurtter, and Ustanp, we find the two species of rhyme alternate. The 
two kinds are certainly as equally divided as are the male and female rhymes in 
French. And who would venture, in translating a French poem, to prescribe for 
himself the rule that each alternate line in English should end with a silent e 7 

In making these remarks we shall not be suspected of undervaluing the beauty 
of fidelity to the letter, and to the rhythm, and to the rhyme, and to the root, when 
this is possible. It is not that we love this less, but that we love fidelity to the 
spirit more. |There can be no scholar who appreciates keenly the musical flow and 
rhythmical melody which reveal to us in Scartier the polished artist, as well as 
the fervid poet, but must be shocked at the indifference with which Butwer re- 
places the unadorned simplicity and slow and measured cadences of an iambic 
strophe by a fanciful medley of dancing dactyls, overflowing with exuberant redun- 
dancies, or desecrates the stern solemnity of a spondaic stanza with meretricious 
ornament, palming it off on the public as an anapestic chorus. Beside the dis- 
advantage of which we have spoken, Mr. Furness labors under a still greater one, 
in coming before the public after the appearance of two such translations as those 
of Messrs. Exior and Dwicur. We trust that we speak within bounds when we 
say, that the latter of these two, which was fortunately not fettered by the necessity 
of adapting the wcrds to existing music, may already claim to be a classic work. 

It was our good fortune, at a very early age, to obtain possession of Dwicut's 
priceless volume of translations from the minor poems of GorrHe and ScHi.ier ; 
and at a period when ‘Childe Harold’ and ‘Christabel, the ‘ Excursion’ and ‘Thana- 
topsis’ were all unknown; the ‘ Diver’ and ‘Ritter Foggenburg’ were as house- 
hold words; and the stern questionings of our petty tyrant at_school did not suffice 
to embarrass, when he catecl:ised us concerning Cassanpra, or the Atrides, or the 
story of Inycus. This may perhaps account, to some extent, for our exceeding ad- 
miration of Mr. Dwieur’s translation of the ‘Song of the Bell,” which forms part of 
the same volume ; although to this day it seems to have lost none of the fire, the 
melody, or the beauty which so impressed us then. The only failing which we 
have heard attributed to this version, is an occasional disregard of niccty in the 
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rhymes. Rhyme is assuredly not essential to a poetic version; but a bad rhyme is 
far worse than none, for it grates upon the ear. Mr. Furness appears to have 
attached small importance to this point; although the musie of the original is 
marred far more by a false chord than by the substitution of a single for a double 
rhyme. In the polish of his verses, Mr. Exior has been much more successful than 
the other versifiers. 

As a specimen of the peculiar merits and deficiencies of Mr. Furnuss’s translation, 
it may not be amiss to quote one of the narrative stanzas, for the translation of 
which only scholastic culture is requisite, and place it in juxtaposition with the 

. . .. * . 
corresponding stanza in other versions. Mr. Dwicut’s is as follows: 
*‘WeELL! we may begin to pour; 
Pointed hard the edges are 
Where we break it. But before, 
Offer up a pious prayer. 
Out the stopples stave! 
Gop the buiiding save! 


Roaring, smoking through the pass 
Shoots the fiery, swelling mass 
Mr. Furness, it will be observed, is nearer to the original in the second line, al- 


though his rhymes leave much to be desired : 


‘Be the casting now beginning, 
Finely jagged is the grain ; 
But before we set it running, 
Let us breathe a pious strain. 
Let the metal go! 
Gop protect us now ! 
Through the bending handle hollow 
Smoking shoots the fire-brown billow.’ 


Butwer’s version is incredible : 
* Now the casting may begin: 
See the breach indented there. 
Ere we run the fusion in, 
Halt! and speed the pious prayer. 
Pull the bung out! 
See around and about, 
What vapor, what vapor — Gop help us!— has risen! 
lia! the flame like a torrent leaps forth from its prison 
As to the meaning of the last line but one of this passage, we must presume to 
differ from all of the translators, although they certainly afford sufficient variety, for 
they have severally rendered ‘Jn des Henkels Bogend, * through the pass, ‘to the 
rounded mould, ‘through the bending handle, and ‘from its prison!’ The literal 
meaning of these words is, however, so indistinct, that it is very excusable to render 
them vaguely. But would it be deemed possible that no one of the translators 
should have seized the beauty of the two-fold harmony in those other lines? 


* DENN wo dass Strenge mit dem Zarten 
Wo Starkes sich und Mildes pzxarten 
Da gibt es einen gaten Klang.’ 


It would seem as though commentators had puzzled themselves sufficiently with 

the 
‘Liehet der Pfosten ragende Biiume ;’ 

but Mr. Furness suggests a new explanation. He thinks that the line may be 
elucidated by the consideration of a style of architecture not unfrequent in German 
farm-houses, in which, as ia many old English buildings, the frame-work is left vis- 
ible, and the uprights may be supposed to bear a resemblance to trees. We have 
always taken it for granted that the ‘ Pfosten ragende Biiume’ were the roeughly- 
trimmed posts of fences, which certainly are to be found about many a German 
farm-house, as with us; the posts rising above the level of the rude fence. On the 
other hand, a distinguished friend, whose opinion on the subject is entitled to the 
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highest deference, has suggested that the allusion might be to the poles for support- 
ing the hop or grape-vines; which poles, though usually known as ‘Stangen,’ he 
informs us, are called ‘ Pfosten’ in the part of Swabia whence Scu1Lier came. But 
(alas for all our conjectures!) another eminent scholar has informed us, that while 
in Germany, not long since, dining one day with a company of literary men, he ex- 
cited their astonishment—not unmingled perhaps with a little ridicule—by the 
asser:ion that he did not understand one of the lines in the ‘Glécke”’ There was 
not a man present but knew the Song by heart, and the remark called forth not a 
few expressions of surprise. Yet when it came to an explanation, no two ef the 
party agreed in their explanation of this passage. We regret that no one’s atten- 
tion was called to the ‘ Henkels Bogend’ also. 

There are a few other passages which we should have rendered somewhat dif- 
ferently from Mr. Furness, but he may still, in general, claim to have produced 
a much more accurate version than is often presented to the public. Were it not 
for the supposed duty which compelled him to retain the dissyllabic rhymes, the 
translator would have had freer scope, and would not have been reduced to the 
alternative of using non-harmonious and grating substitutes for rhyme, or else chang- 
ing all his neuter-verbs into the compound form with the present participle. An 
example will show how much is thus lost. In Mr. Extor’s version we find : 

‘O TENDEREST passion! Sweetest hope! 
The golden hours of earliest love! 
Heaven’s self to him appears to ope 5 
He feels a bliss this earth above. 
O that it could eternal last! 
That youthful love were never past!’ 
In Mr. Furness’s the same is rendered : 


*O TENDER lonzing, hope the sweetest, 
The golden time of young first love! 
The eye beholdeth heaven unveiling ; 
Riots the heart in bliss above! 
O that for ever fair and vernal 
Love’s beauteous season were eternal!’ 


Or, to take another passage : 


* Tue Master can the moment choose 
With skilful hand to break the mould; 
Wo! if the melted mass break loose 
Of its own fury, uncontrolled ! 
A flaming torrent — on it dashes, 
Through its burst walls with thunder crashes; 
(nd_ as from gaping jaws of hell 
Belches destruction hot and fell.’ Dwicht 


‘The Master wise alone is knowing 
Just when the mould should broken be; 
But wo! if streams of fire flowing, 
The glowing ore itself sets free! 
stind raging, with the crash of thunder, 
It shivers the exploded house, 

As if hell’s jaws had yawned asunder, 

Destruction far and wide it throws,’ FURNESS. 

In these and many other passages the translation by BuLwer would be more 
easily adapted to Yankee Doodle, and the venerable tune of Hebron, than to the 
melodies of RoMBERG. 

Mr. Hepeer’s translations are already known to the public, several of those in the 
work before us having appeared either in Mr. Dwieut'’s or Mr. Brooxs’s volume of 
translations. They are indsed gems; and we thank Mr. Furness for his instru- 
mentality in thus bringing them together. We can conceive of no more perfect 
representation of the ‘ Erl King’ or the ‘Minstrel, than Mr. Hepee has given. And 
in reading his translation of the grand chorus of angels in the Prologue to Fausr, 
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we have been tempted to assert, what no one before has presumed to say of other 
translations than LonereLtow’s, that the poetry has lost nothing by the change of 
its garb. Lurzow’s Wild Chase, too, breathes the very spirit of the warrior-bard, 
stirred by whose song we have seen swords leap from their seabbards, and fire flash 
from the eyes of many a patriot. 

Our community has been especially fortunate in possessing a number of poets of 
scholastic culture, willing to labor for the sake of sharing with their less favored 
brethren the enjoyment of German poetry. The series of translations edited by 
Mr. Ripvey, and especially the two volumes of Messrs. Dwicur and Brooks, have 
tended perhaps more than any thing else to extend among us a knowledge of the 
master-pieces of German inspiration. Most of the translations which we before 
possessed were, like mummies in the catacombs, (we were about to say like flowers 
in botanists’ herbaria,) bodily preserved, yet sadly dried up. We have seen that 
those same flowers may be transplanted living to another soil and another air, and 
bloom perhaps as fragrantly under another sun. These translators have been the 
chief means of developing that appreciation of a poetry unsurpassed in loftiness 
and power, in delicacy and tenderness, which is already impressing itself upon the 
character of our literature. Refined scholarship and pure letters owe them sincer- 
est gratitude. May their labors not stop here; for the broad domain of German 
poesy is still spangled with blossoms of every hue. The pages of our better Maga- 
zines bear pleasing testimony that one at least of these still continues the work. 
But may we not hope also that the poet who early brought to the knowledge and 
hearts of his countrymen the choice selection from the finest legacies of Gorrue 
and Scuriier, has not ceased from his labors? His ‘Song of the Bell’ is still un- 
surpassed ; and many a heart has beat responsive to his noble version of the ‘ Ode 
to Joy, that most glorious of all the anthems ever hymned by poet. And the 
scholar, too, ‘who bas re-strung so many pearls, who has represented with such ex- 
quisite art the stern simplicity of the Song of the Parea and the Lament of Cassan- 
pra, and the lyric melody of Ruckrrt’s ‘Gazelle, why is he silent? We Ameri- 
cans need not yet stand in fear of ‘Poets’ Blessings’ There are not blue flowers 
enough in our corn-fields. 


Tue History oF THe Untrep Srates or America. By Ricnarp Hitpretu. Second Series: 
Volume First. New-York: HarPrerR AND BROTHERS. 





Tue present volume, the first of the second division of Hitp.rrn’s valuable 
history, embraces the administration of WasHtneTon, a period of the greatest im- 
portance, as having fixed upon the federal government that character and those 
methods of administration which it has ever since retained ; important, also, for the 
origin and array of the party divisions, which form a chief subject of the entire 
work The second volume will include the administration of Joun Apams; the 
downfall of the Federalists; the transfer of power to the Republican party, by the 
election of Jerrerson; and his administration, starting with the proposal to reduce 
the exercises of federal authority to a minimum, and ending with those extraordinary 
measures, the embargo and non-intercourse. The third volume, embracing the 
administration of Mapison, will exhibit the theories of the two political parties 
brought to the test of a severe experience, by which both the one and the other, 
but especially the dominant party, were driven to occupy in a very great measure, 
the very position of their political opponents, thus extinguishing party divisions, 
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HierosotyMa, MILTON’s DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. 
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Ir is generally considered an act of temerity to attempt to follow, 
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Princeton. 


at how great 


a distance soever, in the foot-steps of the immortal author of ‘ Paradise Lost” But 


the reader of the unassuming yet meritorious little volume before us 


will be ready 


to admit, after its perusal, that while that great work may not be equalled, its 


merits may be emulated, and by no weak or trembling hand. There are passages 


in ‘ Hierosolyma, or the Last Day in the Siege of Jerusalem,’ that are so remarka- 
bly Mitronic, both in thought and expression, that we read them to a literary 


friend, of accomplished judgment, the other evening, who unhesitatingly pronounced 


them to be Mitron’s. 


Yet in the expressions, in the flow of the rhythm, there is 


nothing like mere imitation, as the reader shall see in the few passages which our 


space will enable us to quote. 


opening : 


Is not 


take this ‘pict 


RAEL, alter the! 


{ 


7 


Mittronic ? 


‘Tuy voice, O Gop, is pleasant as the sound 

Of harping music by the night-winds breathed, 

Born of the crystal spheres, whose starry dance 
Moves circling round in full, eternal prime, 

Ere the high hills were raised, or from the depths 
Of dark-wombed Chaos Earrn rejoicing came! 
Jefore the heavens were spanned, and its bright orbs 
Rode shining in the pure, ethereal blue ; 
Or ever from his central throne the Sun 

in radiant streams his morning glories poured, 

And later evening beams; for ever sure 

Thy Beine was, and shall for ever stand. 

And not less glorious when in Eden’s shades 
And pl asant garden-walks. in the deep noon 
And dreamy twilight hour, amid sweet smells 
Left by the flowers that sleep on dewy beds, 
Thy foot-steps milder came; speaking to him, 
Our happy Parent, happy once, above 

All reach of mortal thought; for us, alas! 
Since fatien, and fallen how deep! how low! 
No more the gentle music now is given, 

Or voice of angel, with his wingéd plumes 
Cleaving empyreal air; though not unknown, 
And ever to demand the heart’s full love, 
Comes the bright promise of these latter days, 
When angels sung in Bethlehem their songs, 

And glad hosannas rang through earth and heaven.’ 


to whom 


‘the ring of the true m« tal 2’ 


Has it not 


deliverance from Egyptian bondage : 


* Now the third moon had not yet ceased to wane, 
Since from Egyptian bondage they were freed, 
When the vast army with their leaders stood 
In the great wilderness before the mount, 

Nor unforgotten of their Gop, when seen 

By Narah’s streams, and Elim’s palm-trees tall ; 
Nor when the manna fell, and quails came up 

And covered all the camp; and yet once more, 

As flowed Meribah’s waters from the rock 

In Horeb, where the Amalekite was s!nin, 

And the first altar builded to the Lorn. 

This is the mount whose top was veiled in smoke, 
From which the trumpet’s voice was sounded long, 
Where the bright presence of the Lorn was hid, 
At whose high coming all its pillars quaked, 
Mount Sinai terrible of old, its sides 

Pavilion’d round with darkness and thick clouds, 
And all its glory like devouring fire. 

Here on the stones the law was graved. which then 
Was given to Moses in the fiéry cloud.’ 


Farther 


ire in little” describing a scene in th history of the children of 


Let us take, for example, a few lines from the very 


on, 


Is 


That the author of ‘ Hierosolymu’ has not only a correct eye in the observation 
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of nature, but a felicitous pencil in depicting its beauties, may be inferred from 
passages, of which the following may serve as a specimen: 


* Pieasanr it lay, in fair extent and wide, 
With sight of things delightful to the eye; 
A country stored with fruits of goodly kind, 
To please the varied taste. Here fields and plains 
Stretched forward in rich prospect green, where flocks 
In the cool shade repose, and murmuring sireems 
The verdant pastures fed. On the hill-side 
Stood groves of fir and spreading palm-trees wide, 
Whose broad leaves moved to zephyrs passing by, 
And made a dreamy sound ; their tops were crowned 
With growth of oaks majestic, larger trees 
Suited for various use; and in the vales 
That wound in stealthy circuit low between, 
Sprung rows of purple vines, with clusters decked, ” 
And flowering wreaths festoon’d, the sport of winds 
That shook their misty folds, and sighing swept, 
Laden with fragrance, to the hills away? 


A single selection more, for which indeed we have scarcely room, must terminate 
our extracts. It is remarkable for its terse compression of Roman history in flow- 
ing verse: 

‘ Loox westward now. On that long neck of land 
Seen in the inland sea, whose waters skirt 
The bounds of southern Europe, and beyond, 
*assing to Mauritanian shores, go out, 
Between the pillars of Jove’s fabled son, 
To where the famed Hesperian gardens ly \, 
A seven-hilled city stands, of high renown, 
Built where the Tiber rolls his yellow wave, 
Its name extended through the wide world known. 
While yet in Babylon the captives dwelt, 
Ere Cyrus reigned, and his decree went forth, 
Which Ezra heard, proclaiming joyful news ; 
Its walls were laid by Ruea’s sons, twin-born, 
Whom the she-wolf preserved; though earlier fame 
Has found their annals with the Trojan race, 
That knew AcuiLueEs’ wrath, and in sore flight, 
Wandered among the adverse winds and gods, 
And so to Latium came ; pleasant in song, 
Though not for that to be accounted here. 
Old Pagan history with her myths is found, 
Seeking out truths beyond her skill to know, 
And rather, in false pride, would have them be 
Wrapped in mysterious shrouds ; for so the mind, 
By Fancy’s pictures flattered, loves to dwell 
Among its misty shades, and reads far off 
A higher heritage than earth can give. 
Thus Rome was born of Mars, symbol perhaps 
Of what she was, child of the God of War. 
With her is boyhood’s early memory found, 
Well pleased when Romutus his omens saw, 
Or by “gerian fountains Numa heard 
The sacred voice divine ; nor less with him, 
Who on the Milvian bridge with single hand 
Unconquered stood ; and those three brothers bold, 
Whose swords the fate of mighty empires held. 
The patriot doubly loves to hear the tale 
Of Brurvs, and of him the Volsci took, 
Unjustly banished, nor to Rome returned 
Till Con1oLANUS Was a name of fear. 
Of ancient fame are those gray-headed men, 
Robed senators in silence sitting, when 
Before the wild barbarian hordes, whose chief 
Balanced his sword against their lighter gold, 
The walls were crumbled, and the sentinel 
Was waked at night by voice of foolish birds, 
Not foolish now, but once in wisdom heard. 
These are the men whose names are since renowned 
Throughout the world ; and others like to them; 
Scipio, and Caro, and King Pyrruvs’ friend, 
Quintus Fasrictvus, with the chieftain found 
Following the plough ; all held in high esteem,’ etc. 


Among so much that is excellent, kindled by a high exemplar, we are not 
surprised to find some prosaic passages ; nor can we commend the writer's measur- 
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ing out into syllabled lines certain passages of the Brsix, which have been a thou- 
sand times quoted for their unadorned beauty and eloquent simplicity. But the 
readers of ‘ Hierosolyma’ will overlook these infrequent minor defects, in consider- 
ation of that which will have secured their instant favorable sufrages. We com- 
mend the work to the thoughtful regard of our readers. 





Tue IntustratTep Domestic Biste. By Rev. INcram Coppin, M. A. New-York: Sam- 

VEL HugsTon, 139 Nassau street. 1851. 

We have entertained no inconsiderable prejudice against Scripture illustrations. 
This prejudice has gathered force from recollections of sundry wretched caricatures, 
beginning with a representation of Chaos for the heading of the first chapter of the 
first book of Genesis; followed by the killing of Apex by ‘Carn his brother, who 
was pictured in the act of beating out his brains with a stout piece of hickory; after 
which, one might see Noau driving his beasts into the ark, very much in the style 
cattle are now stabled for the night by a vigorous cow-boy. Next appeared the 
tower of Babel, resembling a cork-screw wrong end up, and ‘so on and so forth, not 
omitting the whale swallowing Jonan—Jonan in the whale’s belly, with the 
whale off at sea, and the whale vomiting Jonan forth on dry land. Just as if the 
artist could give us any idea of how Chaos looked, or in what way Cain killed his 
brother, or how Noax coaxed animals into the ark, or what kind of a building the 
tower of Babel was, or how the whale managed to gulp in Jonau, or how many 
knots an hour the whale made afterward, or the figure the whale cut, ‘ head-on,’ dis- 
charging cargo. 

Again we have seen other illustrations of Bist scenes, in point of execution 
really creditable, but which might, so far as suitableness for the sacred volume is 
concerned, as well have been bound into an edition of Don Qurtxore or Rosinson 
Crusor. This is all wrong. The Brste is the Book of books, and its commentators 
and illustrators should undertake their office with a serious and a sacred care. We 
have seen no edition of a family Birstx which in all respects answers its object so 
well as this of Mr. Cossry. The editor's plan includes pertinent explanatory notes, 
admirable reflections, which are neither trite nor common-place, and improved read- 
ings, not of course interfering with the text. The metrical form for the poetical passa- 
ges and books is introduced, throwing new interest over the whole, and pictorial 
illustrations are furnished of all the eastern manners and customs referred to in the 
Brsix, together with maps of the different countries. The chronological order of 
the subjects is also given with new headings to the chapters, while the old are pre- 
served, and questions to assist in family reading. These are all prepared with such 
remarkable care and ability that the work challenges the attention even of the 
easual observer; but upon a close examination, no one can restrain a feeling of 
admiration at the beauty, the taste, the perfectness displayed on every page. The 
illustrations in these respects are beyond praise. They are no imaginative creations 
of the artist, neither are they prepared with reference simply to the making of a 
picture ; but they are real objects or subjects drawn from the very scenes which 
they profess to illustrate, and convey a truthful idea of the very things the 
reader desires to be familiar with. For example : the first chapter of Genesis is 
headed with a beautiful view of Mount Ararat, creating emotions of sublimity and of 
awe. Farther on we behold the ‘plain of Jordan, whither‘ Asram journeyed going 
on still toward thegsouth ;’ here we have a picture of the eastern wells and of 
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various scenes in Egypt, illustrative of the manners and customs of that early pe- 
riod, and which throw around this portion of sacred history so much of romance and 
of poetic beauty. As we turn the leaves, we gaze upon Samaria, and Mount Carmel, 
and Ashkelon, and Damascus. Presently we see what is meant by a ‘chamber on the 
wall’ by having one pictured before us. We look at the ancient sheep-cotes, the 
wine-press, and numerous harvest scenes, while the cedars of Lebanon, the olive- 
tree, the sycamore, the fig and the pomegranate are represented with pleasing ac- 
curacy. Indeed, no subject for illustration seems to have escaped the diligence of 
the editor. Did our limits permit, we should enter upon an extended notice of the 
other divisions, to which we have only briefly alluded. This would require, how- 
ever, much yore space than it is possible for us to afford. But we earnestly request 
every reader of the Knickersocker to examine this work fcr himself, for we are 
persuaded that no one can examine it without making a copy his own. We speak 
our mature opinion when we say, that it should be in the possession of every fam- 
ily: for it is emphatically what it purports to be —The Domestic Brae. 





An ADDRESS ON THE CHARACTER AND TALENTS OF THE LATE DanieL Seymour. By Ros- 
ERT Ketty. New-York: Press of Wititiam C. Bryant anp Company. 


Tus Address was first delivered in January last before ‘The Column’ club, and is 
now published at its request We had the pleasure afterward to hear it delivered 
before ‘The Century, of which metropolitan club the lamented deceased was 
also a member. There was not a dissenting voice, among the large number who 
listened to its gracefully-delivered and eloquent sentences, as to the well-deserved tri- 
bute which was paid to the virtues and remarkable ta'ents and accomplishments 
of the subject of the Address. We had known Mr. Seymour well for some 
sixteen years. He was at one time a frequent and always a most welcome 
contributor to the pages of this Magazine; and we had continual occasion, in 
common with all who had the pleasure to know him, to remark the great ver- 
satility of his talents, and the extent and variety of his accomplishments We sub- 
join a passage from the Address, touching upon this and other points: 


‘DaNIEL SEYMOUR was a man of virtue, without a stain upon his character. No impure or 
profane words defiled his lips. The nicest sense of honor and the strictest regard for truth 
marked his whole deportment. He abhorred all that was low or mean, and had no sympathies 
with those who practised such things. He was noble, generous, and disinterested ; animated 
with a chivalrous spirit in defence of right, ever ready to make sacrifices in a good cause, and to 
undertake any labor for his friends. He aimed to do justice to the merits of others, and though 
keen in his judgments, was always forbearing. Although conscious of his own power, and per- 
haps slightly jealous when his merits were not duly appreciated, he never indulged in any exhi- 
bition of pride or vanity, in affectation or presumption. He was always simple and modest. 

‘I can scarcely trust myself to speak of his disposition; so gentle and equable, so fearful of giv- 
ing offence, so social and winning, so full of sensibility and of all amiable qualities. This dispo- 
sition was expressed in the uniform courtesy and kindness of his outward conduct 1 never 
knew a person who had so many intimate friends. He was loved, not envied, for in him the 
vraces of the mind were harmoniously blended with the higher graces of the heart. There was 
a singular power of fascination about him to attract minds the most dissimilar in organization 
and heterogeneous in tastes, and a power equally remarkable of holding them in the most endur- 
ing and most confiding intimacy. His nature was like a luxuriant vine, that twines its flexible 
stem or curls its delicate tendrils about every thing it approaches, arraying in its own beauty eve 
object over which it spreads, and clinging with the same tenacity, and winding itself with the 
same gracefulness, about the rngged trunk or the polished column. 


‘Ir might be asked by those who were not intimate with our friend, what was the foundation 
of his literary reputation, and where are the evidences of his ability? Those who knew him 
would never ask this question. They could not admire or praise enough the intelligence, the 
learning, and the taste, which illuminated and radiated from his conversation ; all enhanced by 
the entire absence of pedantry, and the felicity and appropriateness of their exhibition. There 
seemed to be no Emit to his stores. On all literary subjects, on matters relating to Art, on all 
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topics of general interest, he was copious, critical, and elegant. There are few men of letters 
that by their works have been so influential in promoting a love of literature and all zsthetic 
cultivation, as Danie. Seymour was in his private intercourse. He was a refiner of society. 

- You have had peculiar opportunities to judge of his literary ability. He formed his style as 
a writer in preparing the little articles which, at the period of adolescence and early manhood, he 
used to read before this Society. You all remember them, and the impression of his talent 
which these exhibitions made upon your minds. They were the beautiful dawnings of his genius. 
Their variety was no less remarkable than their beauty. At one time he would render in all its 
spirit a Song of BeRaNGeER, at another time he would represent the simple majesty of one of 
ScHILLER’s ballads; at another time he would depict, with quiet humor or with flashing wit, 
some little incident that occurred here ; and in all his efforts he appeared to be equally successful. 
He was a frequent contributor about the same time to the KnickeRBockER, to the New-York 
Mirror, and occasionally to other periodicals. 

‘The vein of wit which ran through Mr. Seymour’s lighter productions was charming in its 
grace, and irresistible in its effect. It was a talent that was never used to express malice or to 
inflict injury. Its keen and polished edge was never dipped in poison. It left no rankling 
memories bebind it. 

‘His style was remarkably happy, tinted with every shade of coloring, even as his thoughts 
were tinged with the reflections of his varied and ejegant learning. Although it was carefully 
elaborated in the process of formation, it always flowed with ease. At a later period, he wrote 
with extraordinary facility both of thovght and expression. His style was refined, and yet re- 
plete with the most felicitous applications of idioms. There was an exquisite playfulness about 
it, which ordinarily is exhibited only by writers of the longest and best practice.’ 


. . . . . . . . . . 


‘He had a marked taste for scientific knowledge. He had laid solidly the mathematical basis 
of his education. He had paid considerable attention to Botany, and had an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with the Natural Sciences generally. Architecture was a passion with him. Allied with 
this taste was a talent known to but few, because not called into use — constructive genius of a 
high order. He took a deep interest in the wonderful scientific discoveries that have adorned the 
present age, and was stored with accurate scientific knowledge, as well as with economic and 
general information, on all such subjects. He would unquestionably have gained distinction as 
a civil engineer, or in almost any scientific career he might have chosen, 

‘The versatility and activity of his mind were strikingly exhibited during his stay and upon 
his travels in Europe. Although under an intellectual interdict, strictly ordered to give all his 
attention to his physical nature, and suffer his mind to rest inactive, he would gratify his insatia- 
ble appetite for knowledge, by tasting every fruit, and sipping every flower, that lay along his 
path. He would attend with the classes in the Medical Schools of Paris, a far more patient 
listener than most of those who attended for professional purposes. Wherever the door of 
knowledge was thrown open he would euter in, and hear a lecture upon any branch of science 
or literature, philosophy, philology, or history. At Berlin, in like manner, he ranged through 
the whole programme of the University course, now listening to a prelection in Theology from 
NEANDER Or HENGSTENBERG, at another time taking a lesson in the Latin Grammar with Zumpr, 
or deciphering some crooked Greek inscription with BorcKu, or catching a glimpse of oriental 
philology under Bopp; now circling the globe with Rirrer, and again embarking for a voyage 
to cloud-land upon the last-launched system of philosophy. 

‘His facility in the acquisition of languages was marvellous; it might almost be called a gift 
of tongues. He spoke French with ease, purity of pronunciation, and idiomatic elegance. If 
any fault could be found with his manner of speaking French, it was his nervous rapidity. He 
out-francaised a Frenchman. German, I suppose, he spoke better than any American who had 
not resided permanently abroad. Spanish be learned at an early period, with peculiar zeal and 
success. He had studied It@ian to some extent about the same period of his life, but learned to 
speak it with considerable ease, when recently in Italy. He made a short excursion to Copen- 
hagen during his first and longest visit to Europe, and what do you think he provided himself 
with as his viaticum? He mastered the grammar of the Danish language, and stocked himself 
with a pocket supply of Danish words. He was an excellent Latin and Greek scholar. He 
studied Hebrew for a while, induced by motives partly philological and partly wsthetic. He de- 
sired to gain some acquaintance with its structure, and compare it with the tribes of languages 
with which he was familiar. He wished, too, toread and hear the very words in which the pa- 
triarchs once talked with Gop, and the prophets wrote, and angels bore to men the messages 
of the ALmienty. But he did not study languages from the mere vanity of acquisition. He 
revelled in the literature which this knowledge opencd before him. His acquaintance with 
modern European literature generally was exceedingly extensive and accurate, us it was with 
the whole range of English literature. He had read critically, and with the nicest appreciation, 
many Latin and Greek authors; and of late they constituted his favorite study. . . . His 
mind was not only fitted with the best gifts of nature for all intellectual pursuits, it was not only 
signally accomplished in all that is learned or elegant; it was also endowed in the same liberal! 
measure with practi alsense. He had a good judgment of mankind and a happy faculty for in- 
tercourse with them in any capacity. He was cau'ious and discriminating, enterprising and far- 
sighted. He had sound views of finance, and would have developed financial skill on any neces- 
sary occasion. His general information, personal influence, inflexible integrity, tact, energy, 

rseverance, practical wisdom, love of system, and indefatigable industry in all details, would 
1ave made him conspicuous in any administrative position. He had the desire to be useful, and 
had acquired much knowledge with special reference to that object. He examined the educa- 
tional institutions of the various countries through which he passed. The school systems of 
Holland and of Prussia he had made a special study. He visited with the same object reform- 
schools, prisons, lunatic asylums, and all institutions of like character. The information he thus 
acquired was for the service of his native city. He was a manager in many of our literary and 
charitable organizations, and has left behind him the evidences of his usefulness, such as the 
friends of any man might well be proud of. He was for many years a most zealous, laborious 
and valuable Trustee of the New-York Society Library. His bibliographical knowledge qual- 
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ified him for great usefulness here. He was interested and active as a Trustce of the Public 

School Society. As a Manager of the House of Refuge, his loss is regarded as well nigh irre- 
’ 

parable. 


Such was the late Danret Seymour : and well may his relatives and associates be 
gratified to find a friend so abundantly qualified to pay a due tribute to his character 
and lifes the author of the Address before us. It will prowe an enduring monu- 
ment to his memory. 


Nite Norges or a Hawapsi. In one volume, twelve-mo: pp. 320. New-York: Harper anp 
BROTHERS. 


Tus is a book of travels after our own heart. It is lively, graphic, fresh; and 
while it seems perfectly original in its style, yet that style is so felicitous that it con- 
tinually reminds us of ‘ Kothen, one of the most capital books of travel of these 
latter days. The writer, whom we shall venture to name as Mr. Groner W. Cur 
tis, of New-York, is a young gentleman of fine accomplishments, and vigorous in- 
tellect, to whom our metropolitan public have lately been indebted for an admi 
rable and well-considered lecture upon Art. He has not lumbered the volume before 
us with tedious details, of scanty interest, even to the traveller himself; but look- 
ing with a picturesque eye, so to speak, he takes his reader along with him in 
almost precisely the same manner in which one watches the moving scenes of a 
panorama, We present an extract or two, in justification of our encomiums; 
regretting only that we have not room formore. We have notelsewhere encountered 
so striking a description of the eastern palm as is contained in the following pas- 
sage : 


* As you donkey out of Alexandria to Pompey’s Pillar, you will pass a beautiful garden of palms, 
and by sunset nothing is so natural as to see only those trees. Yet the fascination is lasting. The 
poetry of the first exiles you saw does not perish in the presence of the nation, for those exiles 
stood beckoning like angels at the gate of Paradise, sorrowfully ushering you into the glory 
whence themselves were outcasts for ever; and as you curiously looked in passing, you could not 
believe that their song was truth, and that the many would be as beautiful as the one. 

* Thenceforward, in the land of Egypt, palms are perpetual. They are the only foliage of the 
Nile, for we will not harm the modesty of a few Mimosas and Sycamores by foolish claims, They 
are the shade of the mud villages, marking their site in the landscape, so that the groups of 
palms are the number of villages, They fringe the shore and the horizon. The sun sets golden 
behind them, and birds sit swinging upon their boughs and float glorious among their trunks; 
on the ground beneath are flowers; the sugar-cane is not harmed by the ghostly shade nor the 
tobacco, and the yellow flowers of the cotton-plant star its dusk at evening. The children play 
under them, the old men crone and smoke, the donkeys graze, the surly bison and the conceited 
camels repose. The .id Bisve pictures are ceaselessly painted, but with softer, clearer colors than 
in the venerable book. 

‘The palm-grove is alwsysenchanted. If it stretch inland too alluringly, and you run ashore to 
stand under the bending boughs to share the peace of the doves swinging in the golden twilight, 
ond to make yourself fecl more scripturally, at least to surround yourself with sacred emblems, 
having small other hope of a share in the beauty of holiness— yet you will never reach the 
grove. You will gain the trees, but it is not the grove you fancied — that golden gloom will never 
be gained — it is an endless El Dorado gleaming along these shores. The separate columner trunks 
ray out in foliage above, butthere is no shade of a grove, no privacy of a wood, except, indeed, 
at sunset, 

\ privacy of glorious light.’ 
Each single tree has so litte shade that the mass standing at wide ease can never create the 
shady solitude, without which there is no grove. 

‘But the eye never wearies of palms more than the ear of singing birds. Solitary they stand 
upon the sand, or upon the level, fertile land in groups, with a grace and dignity that no tree sur- 
passes. Very soon the eye beholds in their forms the original type of the columns which it will 
afterward admire in the temples. Almost the first palm is architecturally suggestive, even in 
those western gardens; but to artists living among them and seeing only them! Men’s hands 
are not delicate in the early ages, and the fountain fairness of the palms is not very flowingly 
fushioned in the capitals, but in the flowery perfection of the Parthenon the palm triumphs. The 
forms of those columns came from Egypt, and that which was the suspicion of the earlier workers, 
was the success of more delicate designing. So is the palm inwound with our art and poetry and 
religion, and of ail trees would the Howadji be a palm, wide-waving peace and plenty, and feeling 
his kin to the Parthenon and Raphael’s pictures. 


To those who have had an opportunity of seeing, in the superb cosmoramas of 
t } 
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Professor Satrier, the views of the cataracts of the Nile, the annexed passage will 
possess an added interest: 


‘Tue Ibis rounded a rock, and all greenness and placid palm-beauty vanished. We were on 
the outskirts of the seething struggle between the two powers. Narrow and swift, and dark and 
still, like a king flying from a terrible triumph, flowed our royal river. Huge hills of jagged rock 
impended. Boulders lay in the water. White sand shored the stream, stretching sometimes 
among the rocks in short weeps, whose dazzling white contrasted intensely with the black bar- 
riersof rock. High on a rocky peak glared a sheikh’s white tomb, the death’s-head in that feast 
of terrible fascination and delight, and smoothly sheering precipices below, gave Hope no ledge 
to grasp in falling, but let it slip and slide inevitably into the black gulf beneath. The wreck of 
a Dahabieh lay high-lifted upon the rocks in the water, against the base of the cliff, its sycamore 
ribs white-rotting, like skeletons hung for horror and warning around the entrance of Castle De- 
spair. All about us was rock ponderously piled, and the fewsand-strips. Every instant the com- 
binations changed, so narrow was the channel, and every moment the scenery was more savage. 

* The wind blew us well, and the sharp quick eye of the pilot minded well our course. Some- 
times we swept by rocks nearly enough to touchthem. Sometimes the doubtful Ibis seemed in- 
evitably driving into a cliff, but bent away as she approached, and ran along the dark, solemn 
surface of the river. Three miles of such sailing, then the cataract. 

‘It is a series of rocky rapids. There is no fall of water, only a foaming, currenty slope, as in 
all rapids. The cataract is the shock of the struggle between the desert and the river. The crisis 
announced long since by the threatening sand-heights, has arrived. Through your dreamy avenue 
of palm twilight and silence, you have advanced to no lotus isles, but to a fierce and resounding 
battle; that sense of fate announced it in the still sunniness of the first mornings. But it seemed 
then only shadowy, even seductive in awfulness, like death to young imaginations. At Syene, 
this sunny morning, it has become a stirring reality. Pressing in from Libya and Arabia, the in- 
tervening greenness overwhelmed, the insatiate rocks and sands here grasp the shoulders of the 
river, and hurl their shattered crags into its bosom. 

‘Bleak, irregular mounds and hills and regularly layered rock, rise and slope and threaten all 
around. Down the steep sides of the mountains, here reaching the river, like a headlong plunge 
of disorderly cavalry, roll fragments of stone of every size and shape. Like serried fronts, im- 
movable, breasting the burden of the battle, the black smooth precipices stand in the rushing 
stream. Then pile upon pile, fantastic, picturesque, strange, but never sublime, like foes lifted 
upon foes to behold the combat, the intricate forms of rock crowd along the shore.’ 

. . . . . . e . . . . 

* The Ibis reached the first rapid. The swiftrush of the river and the favoring wind held it 
a long time stationary. Had the wind lulled, she would have swung round suddenly with the 
stream, and plunged against the rocks that hemmed her — rocks watching the [bis as inexorably 
as desert monsters their prey. 

‘Suddenly a score of savages leaped shouting and naked into the water, and buffeting the 
rapid, reached a rock with a rope. This they clumsily attached to a stump, and the yelling savages 
on board pulled at it and drew us slowly up. Like imps and demons, the black sinners clam- 
bered over the sharp points and along the rocks, shouting and plunging into the rapid, to reach 
another rock — at home as much in the black water as out of it— madly dancing and deviling 
about ; so that, surveying the mummy-swathed groups on deck, and the hopeless shores and the 
dark devils, the Nile was the Nile no longer, but the Styx; and the Ibis, Charon’s barque of death. 
The tumult was terrible. No one seemed to command, and the superintendent kept up a vigor- 
ous application of the kurbash to the adjacent shoulders, but without the slightest practical in- 
fluence upon the voyage. In the hellish howling of the rabble, and sure swiftness and dash of 
the stream, a little silent sense had been heavenly. For the channels are so narrow that it needs 
only astrong rope and a strong pull to insure the ascent. A few blocks, beams, and pulleys, upon 
points where a purchase is necessary, would make the ascent rapid and easy. There are, at this 
point, not more than four or five rapids, a few yards wide each one, at the narrowest. Between 
these hell-gates, there is room to sail, if there be wind enough, and if not, the tracking, with many 
men, is not arduous.’ 


We find in a chapter headed ‘ Buried} an interesting description paid by our au- 
thor to a subterranean Egyptian tomb: 


*‘Turee hundred and twenty feet we advanced into the earth, and one hundred and twenty 
downward. In that space all the gods were gathered, could we have known them, and won- 
drous histories told, could we have heard them. Fresh and fair the walls, but the passages and 
steps were broken, and the darkness was intolerably warm and stifling. Students of hiero- 
glyphs, artists, the versed in Egyptian mythology, jackals and mummy merchants had longer 
tarried and increased their stores. But the Howadji did what the owner and builder of the tomb 
could not do. They crept out of it, and sat down upon the shattered steps of the en rance, to 
smoke peaceful chiboaques. At the door of this tomb, as of all others, were mummy-merchants, 
who gathered round us and outspread their wares. Images, necklaces, rings, arms, heads, feet, 
hands, bits of the mummy case, and little jars of seed, charms, lamps, all the rich robbery of the 
tombs, placidly awaited inspection. The mummy-merchants are the population of the Theban 
ruins. Grave ghouls, they live upon dead bodies. They come out spectrally from columns and 
walls, as if they were the paintings just peeled off, and sit at tomb-doors like suspicious spirits, 
and accost you unintelligibly as you go gaping from wonder to wonder. But are grave always, 
the ghouls, and no shrieking pertinacious pedlars.’ 


Limited as are our extracts, we have given such a taste of our author’s quality 
that readers will seek at the ‘fountain-head’ for ‘a few more of the same sort,’ as 
the peripatetic razor-strop man was wont to say. 
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‘Tator’s Mentat anp Morat Essays.’ — Having re- 
ceived from the author, Henry H. Taror, the above- 
named work, and being unable to fathom the depths 
of his intensely analytical mind, we laid it before Tux 
Ow. He fixed his eyes upon the first page; they 
grew almost supernaturally luminous with an ‘ inte- 
rior light ;’ and it was evident that he had discovered 
a placer of rare ‘wisdom.’ He turned the pages with 
his claws, as he read, uttering at intervals a subdued 
‘hoot’ of admiration; and as far as we can remember 
he said something like the following: ‘My Eyes! 
Well, this is a book! I have seen nothing like this 
since I have been at roost in the sanctum, nor have I 
heard any thing read that can at all compare with it. 
Just glance over that, continued Tur Owt, his feathery 
ears erect, and his whole ‘ face,’ to the end of his crooked beak, gleaming with enjoy- 
ment, as he placed his claw on the passage, ‘read that! That’s the kind of reading 
that J like. It requires a deep insight into things to grasp such thoughts as these: 
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‘Ir is better to have a little too much of good, than a little too little ; for it is a tougher task to 
raise a little too little up to a little too much, than to pull a little too much down to a little too 
little ; yet nature’s rule is, that just enough of every thing, is just every thing enough. How can 
he crown a pillow with a conscience crystal clear, who leaves the things wherewith he buys his 
bread, hereabouts, thereabouts, somewhereabouts, he knows not whereabouts? . . . Order, 
like walking with the wind, aids us along even to the end. Tidiness makes easy times; yet 
slowness is the tooth-ache of the soul.’ 


‘How pellucid all this is!’ continued our wise associate. ‘Look too at this con- 
densed hit at you critics : ‘ You will see some crispy-minded critics, pressing with all 
their power on an author’s seasoning thoughts, yet are abashed to bravely front 
with their faulty brains the principal meals of his most powerful matter! ‘It is 
better to trust a million of men and lose each trust, because of a spirit too pure 
to suspect, than not to trust unto one man, because blurred by the speckled spec 
tacles of suspicion!’ ‘I can see the deep philosophy of all this, continued Taz Ow, 
‘but it does n’t make me blind to such fallacies as the following. He mocks at dig- 
nified solemnity !—he commends levity !—he upholds laughter! But yet, on this 
head, how weak is the argument of this otherwise deep-thinker: Hear him: 
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‘ Do we wash to become more mussy, or wipe to become more wet ? — neither do we by nature 
laugh to appear more foolish, or appear more foolish to laugh. Again: do we fully robe our 
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selves when we lie down, or fully disrobe ourselves when we rise up ?— neither do we by nature 
make mirth to suffer, or suffer to make mirth. Again: do we remain at home to go abroad, or 
¢o abroad to remain at home ?— neither do we by nature show our wit to seem more worthless, 
or seem more worthless to show our wit; for all nature helps all nature always. He who, though 
boxed down by wit, buoys up again, will not faint for flout; yet he who, when touched to the 
tender by a tender touch of wit, falls low, will fail to -out-rival the eagle’s flight. Still, there is 
hope, even in a hungry hedge-hog! He who continually keeps a sober-faced sameness shall not 
see an hundred summers ; but he who enjoys ahearty laugh every day of his life, shall live till he 
dies! It is excellent to have a well-filled purse, without the pinching lock-jaw, and now and then 
a living lustrous laugh. <A good jest is a great joy; therefore he is a benefactor, who by a good 
joke giyes us a hearty laugh; but he is an enemy to good ends, who encourages a sad-looking 
solemuity. - Moral mirth allays anger; arouses amity ; enlivens laziness ; dries up disease ; ships 
sorrow ; reins revenge ; mocks moroseness; pines prejudice ; and happifies humanity.’ 


‘Encouraging a sad-looking solemnity!’ muttered Tur Ow , mockingly ; ‘who 
ever saw any thing solid, or sound, or abiding, in any thing that laughs? Did any 
created being ever hear me laugh?’ Here he ruffled his wings, nervously, while 
his beak chattered as if from a temporary ague: .but presently he regained his 
equanimity, and proceeded: ‘ How different, he exclaimed, as he glanced over an- 
other leaf, ‘ are these profound thoughts on ‘Single and Married Life, ‘Home and 


Children!’ 


And he went on to read: 


‘Tne formalities of marriage are a feather and a freak ; therefore, like all the follies of undue 
formalities, will yet and soon be foregone. Some misers try single lives, thinking thus to double 
their trash: yet men will not envy their judastic joy. Such unmask their mucky minds to full 
view. One man with, or with having had, more than one wife, will let it be so, because it is so ; 
but it is more than enough: one woman with, or with having had, more than one husband, it is 
ill, as well as others have their ills; and it is want increased by having, or having had, more 
than was wanted. A husband’s good name should come home from abroad, and a wife’s good 
name should go abroad from home; or rather both should have the best name, both at home 
and abroad. A pure-minded wife may have moral pride of herself, yet therein, if she is bal- 
anced by her husband, her piano of felicity isin full play! Wives should lift with their husbands, 
in erecting the building of life; help finish it, when erected ; help furnish it, when finished ; and 
help enjoy it, and preserve it when furnished. Husbands should make their wives familiar with 
their plans and pursuits in general, and many times in particular ; in general, that he may ele- 
vate and enlarge her conceptions; in particular, that her counsels may help perfect his plans, so 
that their joint judgments shall make failure flee. They should bury babbling, and dig up dia- 
monds. . . . Children watch the workings and ways of their parents closely, and eagerly 
inquire what things are, and wiy they are what they are; and why they are what they are 
where they are ; and what they are where they are when they are; and where they are when they 
are what they should be! . . . Home gives conversation the fun of freedom. It is an extra 
ecstacy, an elegant sagacity, that should be reached and retained. A precious woman will pro- 
tect her home like a brave hen her brood. Few homes are happy in full; most homes are mis- 
erable and a half! Home should be valued less by its general cost, than by the convenience of 
its particular parts; and less by its curious looks, than by the healthy site of its location; and 
much less by its handsome surface without, than by the harmony of the spirits within; for Sox- 
omon’s temple, standing in the petal of paradise, with affected affection, would be more prison- 
like to its possessor than a Hottentot’s hovel, honored with hearts of unfeigned affection. A dis- 
contented, roving desire destroys the enjoyment of a delightful‘ loco foco et domo! !” 


By this time Taz Own’s voice had grown unwontedly husky: moreover, he 
seemed to ‘scent the morning air” He was no longer ‘ wide-awake” Those bright 
orbs of his, so faithfully depicted in his portrait, gradually closed, even while his 
dexter claw rested upon the ensuing ‘ chunk of wisdom. It is of ‘Money’ now, 
whereof our oracle speaks : 

‘Most men worship money, and most women use it; wherein men are wisy but women wise. 
He shall not live like a man, nor die like a wisy man, who lives and dies searching for gold. Men 
must somewhat conform to what is, to insert what should be. With the truly great and good it 


gives a power to do good, and to attempt to arrest the progress of which, is as needless as for the 
brittle mullion-stalk to withstand the lightning’s stroke; the tender twig, the crash of the falling 
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oak; or the frail spider’s web, the eruptions of the frantic voleano ! Some think to live a little in 
a little time; this, like industry, is well if it is well; others think to live a little in a long time; 
this, like laziness, is worse — king over well; but to live a little in a little time, as many do, is a 
point without a within-point 

Clearer ‘utterances’ than these have we not seen since the advent of the ‘ Or- 
phic Sayings, in the long dead-and-gone talented, silly, frank and affected ‘ Dial, 
of transcendental memory, published in our sister ‘City of Notions’ Let us string 
a few remaining random pearls from this casket of ‘ wisdom :’ 

‘Hore is a prop to the spirit, both well crotched and set, whereby its possessor retains his 
clinch on the realities yet to come. It is the cerebrum of christianity. A hopeful man has a seat 
inthe parquette of life, instead of sitting in the pitof despair. Hopeful prayer is the spine of the 
spirit, imparting countless nerves of pleasure.’ * He will never be perfectly in existence, who be- 
lieves the brain, within all matter’s skull, to be withouta spirit. The Creator’s spirit is located 
in the centre of his spirit’s creation, and is the centre of all attraction, because it is attraction’s 
centre.’ ‘Some men pray because others pray ; others pray because they are compelled to: this 
is opening for a pill and downing a porcupine! ‘ Anti-progressionis|s are to reform what skim- 
milk christians are to christianity. Reason, morality, and smiles are the sun, moon and stars 
of reform.’ ‘If a man isnotas perfect as he would be by practice, let him practice more of what 
perfection would; if he is more perfect by practice than in the principles that govern that practice, 
let him practise more to gauge his practice by principles ; if his principles are more perfect than his 
practice, let him perfect his practice by properly using his principles; and he who has proper 
principles for practice, end practises his proper principles promptly, is as well a man, without an 
if, or an and if. Men may be more perfect than they are ; they are less imperfect than they cam 
be; they can be more perfect than they think they might be ; they might be more perfect than they 
could now will to be; they could now will to be more perfect than they would be really ; and 
they would be really a should, yet that should is a curious should, though it should be a should 
of cure! Surely all men should be what they should be, and what they should be they should be.’ 


‘We could say more, but we forbear’ We commend the comprehensive meta- 
physics ; the artistic inversions of words and sentences; the severe logic, and the 
faultless style of our author, to the wide admiration of an appreciative public. We 
have closed these ‘ Essays, and are now going to bed; being well assured, from the 
length of our article, that our readers can not possibly want any more Tator. 


Proressor Sarrier’s CosmoramMas.— Again have we of the Great Metropolis 
occasion to thank our stars that we can travel abroad, and see the rarest marvels 
of the earth, alike without fatigue, without sea-sickness, and (what is quite as much 
of an object) without money! The Second Series of Professor Sattler’s Pan- 
oramas is now open to the public. There is even more variety in the second than 
in the first series; and nothing can exceed the exquisite truthfulness and beauty 
of the pictures which make up the present collection. Would you visit the sub- 
lime ruins of Karnak, in Upper Egypt, there they are, as they are in reality, 
before you. Would you visit the loveliest spot in all the Gulf of Naples? Lo! 
the Bay of Sorrento, by Moonlight ; a scene of unsurpassed loveliness. Pause and 
look at ‘ Damascus’ in Syria, before you pass on to ‘ Bethlehem in the Holy Land,’ 
crowded with hallowed associations. What a winter-landscape is the ‘City and 
Fortress of Salzburg, near the Austrian Alps!’ This, with the ‘Pass Clamm,’ and 
that most admirable of all the pictures, the Dead Sea, would well repay a separate 
exhibition. Then we have noble views, general and particular, of and in London, 
remarkable for grandeur and breadth of effect ; street and general views of Cairo 
in Egypt, superbly painted; ‘the Ruins of Baalbek, in Syria;’ ‘A Heavy 
Storm in the Mediterranean Sea ;’ several views of Alpine cataracts, lakes, and 
mountains, taken at different hours of the day ; the whole painted to the very life 
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Gosste with Reapers AND Corresponpents. — The ‘mad wag’ of a corre- 
spondent who favored us with the New Theory of Astronomy, in our last number, 
has sent us for the present ‘issoo’ his ‘Invention for Boxing-up Day-light? We 
have not given the subject that deep and concentrated thought which it will doubt- 
less elicit from scientific readers ; yet it seems to us, even from a hasty glance, to be 
no less original and striking than the remarkable theory lately propounded by the 
writer, and which is doubtless at this moment filling the scientific world of Europe 
with ‘ great amaze :’ 


‘My last was upon science alone. I now purpose to dive into the region of invention, and 
show you what great results may be expected when the skilful hand of Art is directed by the 
well-filled head of Science. How many have been the contrivances to turn night intoday! How 
signally all have failed! What wretched substitutes are all these costly, eye-dazzling, vision-de- 
stroying candles, lamps, and gases, (Paine’s included,) for the cheap, gentle, joyous light of the 
sun! Now I contend that the time is at hand when all these things will be swept away. See how 
easily I can do it, by this simple contrivance: I shall place a large receiver in the cellar, the lid 
of which will be nearly balanced-on its centre of gravity : from that I will have a conductor 
reaching to the roof of the house: on the top of the conductor I will place a mirror, balanced in 
the same way as the lid on the receiver: on the roof I shall place several revolving mirrors, 
which are to be turned by a perpetual-motion machine. Now for the working of the apparatus. 
When the sun shines, these mirrors will of course periodically send bright rays of light at such 
an angle as to strike at the same instant the flat mirror over the conductor, which will imme- 
diately turn over and send the light down on the lid of the receiver, and then into it ; the lid im- 
mediately turning back to keep the light from escaping ; just as a mouse-trap is sometimes made 
by putting a board over a brass-kettle, so that as soon as one of the mischievous little creatures 
runs out to the end it turns over and lets him in. What vast results sometimes ensue from ob- 
serving thoughtfully and philosophically the little inventions of common men! I calculate that 
in one clear day we might condense light enough to last aweek. There is to bea stop-cock with 
a pipe from the receiver leading to the different rooms, so that at anytime of night the whole 
house can be filled with real day-light. Only two things prevent me from a practical illustration 
of my theory at present: the first is, that perpetual motion has not yet been discovered ; the 
second is, the want of some material of which to construct my receiver, which will not absorb the 
light when once caught. 

‘I have been a little fearful that the light might become stale, and perhaps lose some of its 
brilliancy by standing in the receiver: so I have contrived another plan, by which we can 
procure fresh day-light a part of every evening. It is this: It is asingular fact that in California 
the sun lingers a couple of hours or so after it has gone down here. But, on the principle of 
equal and exact justice, it rises just about us much sooner here than there. With us the morn- 
ing is of no consequence, but it is all-important to prolong the afternoon as much as possible ; 
while in California, it is a great desideratum to have light at the earliest moment, because it is 
only in the morning, before the heat of the day, that they can endure digging for gold. Now by 
having a large tube running from California to New-York, with the proper apparatus at each end, 
they could send us sufficient light in the evening to serve our purposes, and we could send them 
back an equal amount the next morning! I have in my mind an easy method of making this sub- 
serve the purposes of a telegraph, but as I shall have to apply to Congress for aid to effect this 
improvement, I must decline making it public; knowing, as we all do, that the members of that 
honorable body will give no heed to my petition if the scheme should be clearly shown to be of 
any practical utility. My next will be about Wircues. oO. P 


Somesopy, ‘we name no parties, illustrated in our hearing the other evening the 
vague idea which some people, who enter into litigation, have of the powers of 
Law over any and all cases, under all sorts of cireumstances. A man in a state of 
great excitement entered a metropolitan lawyer's office, and taking off his hat, and a 
chair by the table at the same time, and wiping the perspiration from his forehead 
with a damp red-and-yellow pocket-handkerchief, asked the counsellor ‘in cham- 
bers’ for his ‘ views’ as to ‘the law’ ‘Well, said the counsellor, ‘as to what 
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law ? — under what circumstances? State your ease. I'll tell you what the aw is, 
when you state your case. You want to know what the law is as to what?’ 
‘ Wal,’ responded the client, scratching his head, and seeming greatly taken aback by 
this unexpected obstacle, ‘Wal, s’posin’ a man leaves the state, and don’t come 
back ag’in—THEN what ’s the law!’ ‘I never shall forget, said our informant, 
‘the blank disappointment exhibited in that client’s face, when I told him that 
that was a case past any legal surgery of mine. ‘Can't fetch him, eh?— and he 
owes me more ’n fifty dollars!’ Seeing that his ‘case’ was ‘gone,’ the client left 
also. . . . Tat was a beautiful idea, employed by Mrs. Kirkianp the other 
day, in a report made by her to a society of which she is a valuable and useful 
member: ‘ What widowhood so great as hers who has desecrated her home by her 
own impurity? What orphanage so severe as that which denies the fatherhood 
of Gopt’ . . . We have not before noticed in these pages the recent death 
of our great American Ornithologist, Aupuson, because we had the promise from 
a friend of a carefully-prepared article upon his life, character, and works. Await- 
ing this, we forego farther remark. Meantime, in the beautiful ‘Trinity Church 
Cemetery,’ by the Hudson river, on whose banks he lived, and on whose banks he 
rests, he ‘sleeps well :’ 


No foot intrusive shall disturb his dust, 
But o’er him songs of his wild birds shall burst, 
Cheering the spot. 
Not amidst charnel-stones 
© Or coffins dank and thick with ancient mould, 
With tattered pall, and fringe of cankered gold, 
Rest now his bones: 
But there the dewy rose, 
The snow-drop and the violet, lend perfume, 
Above the spot where in his grassy tomb, 
He takes repose.’ 


WE beg leave most respectfully to insinuate very gently to ‘Mr. Witi1am Hoyt, 
of Dupont, Indiana, that his pretended invention of steam-musice for locomo- 
tives and steam-boats, about which he is making so much noise in the newspapers, 
is a gross plagiarism. His ‘pipes, and ‘whistles, and ‘ valves,’ and ‘ piano-keys, 
and the like, were all anticipated years ago. Look in the last sub-section of the last 
‘ Ollapodiana’ paper, in the Knickersocker for April, 1840, and there stands the 
whole thing recorded, in advance of all other inventors. Mr. Hoyr says: ‘I am 
satisfied that music can be made by steam on a boat or locomotive, as well as it 
can be played with brass instruments, and much cheaper, much louder, and without 
any loss of steam, as there is always a surplus while landing, while at the wharf, 
and when leaving.” Are you ‘satisfied’ though? Know, then, that in May, nine- 
teen hundred and forty, ‘Oxtapop,’ in a reverie, while seated in a parlor of the 
‘ Atlantic and Pacific Hotel and United States’ Half-way House,’ built on the very 
top of the Rocky Mountains, read the following in the ‘ New-Babylon Observer and 
Register of the World, a paper published at that place, sent round the town by a 
rail-car, and thrown into its dwellings by machinery, conducted by steam : 


‘TERRIBLE CircuMSTANCE !— It becomes our painful but imperative and extraordinary duty, 
to promulgate the facis of a disaster which reached us to-day, by the mail from Thebes, via the 
perpendicular rail-road. Asa party were ascending, with the locomotive playing a lively tune, 
assisted on the piano-forte by another locomotive, that had been hired by Signor Gorrtni, pre- 
paratory to his first concert.in New-Babylon, some religious persons of the ‘ United States’ Es- 
tablished Mormon Church’ insisted that the tune being irreverent, should be changed. This 
offensive tune was no less than the well-known and popular song, (supposed to have been writ- 
ten in England, previous to the subjugation of that place by the Russians,) entitled ‘ Proceed it, 
ye Crippled Ones, Babylon’s Nigh.’ This complimentary course on the part of the locomotive, 
and the gentlemanly engineer with whom it associates, was hissed by the Mormons, until they 
were overcome by the encores of the majority. The locomotive was of course embarrassed, but 
we understand, continued to play. One of the Mormons, enraged beyond measure at this cir- 
cumstance, rushed forward through the door-ways of the train, and wantonly turned the stop- 
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cock of ‘ What’s become of Good Old Daniel?” one of the slowest tunes of the day. The con- 
sequence was. that the train proceeded with the greatest discord, because the latter tune was for 
the back-track, in descending the mountain. The result was, the cars were thrown off the rails, 
down a precipice of nearly three hundred feet ; but owing to the exertions of Mr. INcLINATION 
Pvatn, first engineer, they were got back by his Upward Impulse Screw, which has thus far an- 
swered admirably, stopping cars in mid-air, if they run off a precipice, and returning them safely, 
by means of the patent steam wind-bags, which extend beneath the trains, and destroy their 
gravity. 

‘We are authorized to state, that no blame attaches to the quick-tune party ; whereas the slow- 
tune faction were entirely in the wrong. Thus has a science, invented by a monk of the Unita- 
rian order, in the city of Alleghania, (then called New-York,) and which worked its way into so 
much respect and favor, been the cause of danger, by the pertinacity of afew. We trust it will 
not occur again; if it do, we shall proclaim it to the tune of the Rogue’s March, through the 
whole of New-Babylon, in our Steam-car Extra.’ 

The ‘Monk of the Unitarian order, of ‘Alleghania,” was the Rev. Orvitie 
Dewey, who may be considered as having in one of his addresses suggested the 
musical idea to OLtaArop. . . . Aw old Frenchman, who appears to have been 
the master of rather an eccentric cur, lately enclosed a five-dollar note of one of our 
safety-fund banks, very badly mutilated, to the cashier, stating that his dog had, in 
a moment of inadvertence, cruelly ‘done the deed, and asking a fresh bill in ex- 
change. The cashier sent him one, and with it the following. The allusion to the 
‘red-dog’ currency is especially felicitous: 

>. 

‘Tl senp herewith another bill, 
And, with it too, this dog-erel; 
But should your mastiff ever dare 
Another note of ours to tear, 
I°ll have his character assailed, 
And, what is worse, have him cur-tailed 
From running wild and playing pranks, 
And eating notes of paying banks. 
Your dog, it seems, (and he is right,) 
Prefers our ‘ Safety-Fund’ to bite: 
And yet, next time, his mem’ry jog, 
Ask him to eat his own ‘ red dog.’ 
In that event, as clear as fog, 
You’ll know what ’s meant by ‘ dog eat dog!’ 


A LADY-FRIEND, not a thousand miles from Gotham, relates the following, which 
has struck us, rightly considered, as possessing an element of the pathetic in no 
ordinary degree. An old horse, that had served his master faithfully for some 
twenty-five years, was sold to a drover from one of the little Long-Island Sound 
villages near New-Haven, and taken to that pleasant town for shipment to the West 
Indies. As the old fellow went away, in new hands, he seemed to have a kind of 
instinctive presentiment that he was to return no more. He cast ‘many a longing, 
lingering look behind, and whinnied his apprehensions so affectingly, that his old 
owner almost relented, and but for seeming childish, he would have followed and 
revoked the bargain, a course which his children, who were watching the old horse 
depart, strenuously urged him to adopt. He disappeared, however, with his new 
master, and soon after, in company witha large drove of other horses, he was placed 
on board a vessel, which, one afternoon in March, set sail from New-Haven for the 
West Indies. The vessel had hardly reached the open Sound, at night-fall, before a 
storm began to ‘brew,’ which by nine o’clock became so violent that the safety of 
the ship, captain and crew was placed in imminent jeopardy. The craft labored so 
heavily that it was found necessary to throw over much of the live freight, which 
greatly encumbered the deck. The oldest and least valuable horses were selected, 
and among them was our four-legged ‘hero’ The stormy waters of the Sound re- 
ceived the poor old fellow ; but his ‘destiny’ was not yet to be fulfilled. The shore, 
which the vessel had ‘hugged’ in the tempest, was only three miles distant, and 
this, with more than ‘ swperhuman effort, he was enabled to reach. That very night 
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his old master was awakened by the familiar ‘ whinnying’ of his faithful beast, over 
the long-accustomed door-yard gate ; saying, like the old ‘ gaberlunzie-man’ in the 
Scottish song, 

*Get up, good man, and let me in!’ 


The familiar sound came like the voice of ‘ Nar, Ler’s spirit-horse, as described 
by Dana in ‘ The Buccaniers,’ to that remorseful master. He did ‘get up, and led 
the old steed into his wonted stall, which he thereafter occupied undisturbed until 
his death. With an unerring instinct, that animal had travelled twenty-two miles, 
after reaching the shore, before he arrived at the door of his old master. ‘I shall 
never sell another old horse, said the original narrator of this story to our friend, 
‘the longest day J live !’ Tis is ‘St. Parrick’s Day in the Morning,’ but 
The ‘roaring wind it roars far off, and then it comes anear, with 
a ‘sough’ that shakes the trees that are so bare and sere before the sanctum-win- 


what a day it is! 


dow ; Alanthus-trees, that as we look out at them, wave their uplifted, imploring 
arms, as if asking protection; arms too that terminate in almost an exact resem- 
blance to a skeleton hand, finger-joints and all complete. Moreover, the ‘ rain rains 
cold, and to such an extent that the gutters run miniature rivers, boiling and rushing 
to the adjacent Hudson, at this moment sweeping, witha stormy and rapid tide, to 
the ; deep, deep sea. We “never did like molestation view of the enchaféd flood.’ 
Yet shall we now address ourselves to depart for ‘ down-town,’ amid the ‘ peltings 
of this pitiless storm ;’ neither nothing loth, for we Jove this ‘ rocking of the battle- 
ments’ of nature. An oil-skin cap, a ‘ dread-naught’ coat, buttoned to the throat, one 
of Warren Saxton’s most comfortable scarfs, feet enseonced in India-rubber 
leather pattens, and legs not ‘ unused to the melting mood’ of metropolitan streets 
in spring, we can mix with the elements, and become a brother to the storm. If 
there ’s a contrast of weather to-morrow morning, we'll record it. We rather like 
‘weather, as a general subject. It has hitherto been mainly confined to oral dis- 
course, and has stood many a dull man in good stead, in opening conversation with 
another dull man of a morning, when neither had any thing else to say; but the 
newspapers have taken to it, and it rides upon the wings of the wind along the tele- 
graph-wires. And right pleasant it is to know, over your morning buck-wheat 
cakes and coffee, that not ten miles fromm where you ‘ grew up in boyhood’ the wind 
was ‘south, mild, and snow melting” Zhat was the kind of wind, (blowing there, 
too,) that took up your early kite the first spring after its ‘discovery’ in that region. 
Well, well — this is ‘gossip, and ‘nothing else’ May you never be so 
old, reader, nor so indifferent from any cause, as to look upon lines like these with- 
out something like ‘young emotion :’ 

‘To look upon the fairy one who stands 

Befcre you with her young hair’s shining bands 

And rosy lips half parted ; and to muse 

Not on the features which you now peruse, 

Not on the blushing bride, but look beyond 

Unto the angel-wife, nor feel less fond ; 

To keep thee but to one, and let that one 

Be to thy home what warmth is to the sun ; 

And fondly, firmly cling to her, nor fear 

The fading touch of each declining year : 


This is true love — when it has found a rest 
In the deep home of manhood’s faithful breast.’ 


Ir is related of King Joun, of England, that the tomb of one who had violently 
opposed him, being shown to him, he was advised, by one of his courtiers, to de- 
stroy it. ‘Gop forbid!’ was his reply; ‘I would that all my enemies were as 
honorably buried’ . . Our umqwhile correspondent Cates Lyon Esq., 0 
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Lyonsdale, rose in his place in the State Assembly the other day, and in reply to 
some playful remarks of a brother-member, who had alluded to him as the ‘ gentle- 
man in the poet’s corner, paid a glowing tribute to poetry and its professors, which 
was received at the time with marked favor, and has since been widely copied in 
the journals of the State. We subjoin a single passage from this speech, which 
will give the reader a ‘taste of its quality:’ ‘Poets have ever been the great 
civilizers of mankind ; they have ever been the pioneers of human freedom. To 
prince and peasant, in cottage and hall, their songs have brought social happiness or 
sweetest consolation. As memorials of the past, venerated; as prophecies of the 
future, revered ; they count the tears, they tell the sorrows, they number the joys, 
they cherish the remembrances, and they soothe the passions, of the great brother- 
hood of the world. They breathe the Matins over our cradles, the 7e-Deums of our 
manhood, and the Vespers at our graves. Where song sleeps, patriotism fades 
away, nationality declines; but where it wakes, like the strains of Memnon of old, 
it tells of the sunrise of a nation’s glory’ . . . ‘Pray, dear Knick.) writes a 
friend, ‘what countryman was he, who, in raffling off some turkeys, looked over the 
purse that was made up for one of them, and cried out: ‘Hello! Here's a shilling 
short! Who put it in?’ And what man was he who, looking for the first time at 
the Falls of Niagara, after a pause of wonder, cried: ‘ Almighty river !—-go ahead! 
go ahead!’ . . . ‘ Norwich, a Poem; is the modest title of a very little book, 
from the pen of a young man named James F. Forsyra, a resident of that pleas- 
ant town. It was originally delivered before the ‘ Young Men’s Lyceum’ of Nor- 
wich, (Conn ,) and would seem to justify the partiality which subsequently invited 
its publication. It evinces a good deal of true feeling, and contains isolated pas- 
sages of much merit. The following, for example, struck us as quite felicitous: 


*‘F rrenpD, school-mate, dost remember the old tree, 
(‘Choke-pears’ it bore,) which oft we °d climb with glee, 
Acting the part of tropic imps to pates 
That ventured near— our mischief-loving mates ? 

And dost remember how the Master prayed, 

With one eye closed, the other open laid ; 

Fulfilling thus the Scriptures, where they say, 

With strict injunction, thou must * watch and pray ?’ 
And with what practised ease, when prayer was done, 
With doth eyes oped, the feruling begun ?’ 


‘Ah! they are gone, those merry days of yore! 
The old pear-tree remains, but blooms no more ; 
The famous rill’s long vanished from the spot, 
Dried at its fount, its wonted course forgot: 
And, like the rest, young hearts that then beat strong, 
Young eyes, the brightest in that school-boy throng, 
Have long since, pulseless, beamless, sunk in death, 
Their names oft whispered with Affection’s breath” 


The little booklet is illustrated by one or two pretty engravings of scenes and 
things about and in Norwich. . . . Etwiorr, the eminent portrait-painter, 
‘laid himself out’ on a pun the other morning, as he was walking down town with 
a friend, in a faintly-drizzling mist, so fine as scarcely to be perceptible to the naked 
eye: ‘If it should stop altogether, said ‘CHar.ig, ‘it would n't be missed!’ This 
has been carefully kept from the daily journals, and ‘now first appears in print.’ 
P.S. Mr. Exriorr has recovered, and may still be found at his rooms, ‘ first floor 
from the roof’ of the Art-Union Building, where may also be seen numerous new 
pictures from his industrious and facile pencil; each one informed with that per- 
feetly life-like individuality of expression, whether in lineament, position, or drapery, 
which will render his portraits as lasting as the canvas upon which they are painted. 


Among them are some ‘ Onondagas, whose faces awaken old associations within 
us, and of which, ‘when time and place shall serve,’ we intend to have somewhat 
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more to say. . . THERE goes again that steam-shriek of the locomotive, on 
the Hudson River rail-road! But it is morning now; and instead of conveying 
wondering new-comers to the metropolis, it is carrying country-born metro- 
politans into the very midst of their old associations. They are passing, by the 
‘going-forth of the ways, from the great city; they leave the ‘roaring of the 
wheels, and the thousand sights and sounds which have long been familiar to 
them; they pass the ‘out-squirts, as Mrs. Partineron terms the suburbs, and anon 
the horizon begins to widen ; the river broadens to the Tappaiin-Zee ; the suburban 
villas, gleaming upon the shores, are left behind; the hills, the ancient hills, arise, 
‘whose summits freeze in the fierce light and cold;’ and beyond all, ‘lies the vast 
inland, stretched beyond the sight ;’ an inland, at this spring-season, where the 
country-bred traveller sees in his mind’s eye the blue smoke curling up from the 
maple-sugar ‘sap-works ;’ smells the bass-wood ‘ spouts, (‘gouge’- split and thin- 
‘whittled’ before the pensive evening fire of spring,) and inhales the odor of the red- 
cedar buckets : he recalls the deep, ‘sploshy’ snow, through which he tramped, ‘ neck- 
yoke’ on shoulder, to bring the luscious juice to the ‘ store-trough, previous to being 
poured into the dark-boiling, low-murmuring ‘ pot-ash-kettles ;’ and he remembers 
well the looks of the vari-colored fungi, with an under-surface whiter than the 
finest zinc-tints of our friend Fospicx, which grew upon the prostrate and decaying 
monarchs of the forest, over which he strode, on his ‘sweet’ mission. Perhaps he 
may remember a snow-storm too, like this in which we write, when his humble cot was 
shut up by the elements ; when the turkeys and geese, the cocks and hens, came up 
the high snow-banks and pecked at the windows; when the long icicles, button- 
ribbed, like the end of a rattle-snake’s tail, hung scarcely-dripping from the eaves; 
and the little folk would open the outer door, move a step or two from it, the whiff 
of a snow-shower-bath taking away their breath in the mean time, and, half shrink- 
ing, half in sport, pierce two or three deep yellow holes in the bank, and then rush 
shivering into the house again. But there’s the last, the dying sound of the steam- 


whistle, away in the stormy distance. . . . Rieut cordially did we welcome 


from ‘An Ancient Friend? the subjoined familiar epistle, which must not be con- 
fined alone to our desk. 


Our friend will pardon us for placing his ‘ private ‘I’ 
before the public eye:’ 


‘Tr is in my experience, that certain hours of unusual and unanticipated leisure will come, when 
Memory pleases herself with opening many a long-shut cell, and bringing out for the mind’s atten- 
tion many long-forgotten images. Forms and faces which have passed us by in the crowded 
ways of life, especially school-fellows, class-mates, or those whom we have noted for some brief 
moment, a little distinctively, amid the general throng, suddenly appear again, stopping only long 
enough for us to ask, ‘ Where are they on the sea of life?—in storm or sunshine ?— are they 


above the waves orsunk?’ This is in my experience ; and during these hours many of the most 


forgetable come up, and roll themselves into notice, and disappear, like bubbles on a stream. 
If this is in your experience, it is possible you may be able to remember the individual who now 
sends wingéd words to say, that as a pastor of a Presbyterian church he feeds his flock in one of 
the most beautiful valleys the world ever saw ; although he is willing to admit that the world 
in general never saw it at all. Fishing for men as a main purpose of life; but as episodes, 1. 
saying, as Peter did, ‘I go fishing,’ and then carrying out that purpose along streams of im- 
maculate character for trout and loveliness; and, 11., cultivating cherries, plums, pears, apples, 


roses, cabbages, petunias, onions, martynias, ‘ et id genus omne ;’ and, u1., reading and writing, 
de rebus omnibus et quibusdam aliis. 


If this image turns up, you now know what the substance 
worketh, and where. 

‘ But—there is an idiosyncrasy. After preaching three times on the Sabbath, sleep is not to 
be had, for love or money, suddenly. The most approved method which one clergyman of my 
acquaintance says he has discovered, to induce profound slumber, is reading his own sermons ; 
and he assured me that he had not the least doubt if I would only read mine, the same effect 
would follow! But the remedy failed in my case, from some unaccountable cause. 


The only 
thing which avails, and this is uniformly successful, is the composition of a sonnet. 


Hence I have 
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a book for the purpose ; and when one is written, the child being born, rest supervenes. I have 
thought of copying off a couple of them; not because I think them worthy of your elegant 
Magazine, only you have received some from the same list before, and an observant mind may 
like to know, as a psychological curiosity, just how much of this kind of writing it takes to in- 
duce sleep. Now don’t be wicked enough to say, ‘ Better not sleep at all than perpetrate such 
things ;’ nor say, if a man can’t sleep before, you don’t see how his conscience will let him 
afterward. Don’t exercise your wit on me! 

‘The first is to my mother, when she wrote to me that she was sad: ad matrem dolentem. The 
next, a fact observed when my fire, at which my trout was cooking, rambled out of due bounds. 
And here allow me to say, and if you do n’t know it, the information is worth your while, 
if you take a stick, sharpened at both ends, and thrust one of them into the ground and the other 
into a trout of a pound weight, nicely cut open, and filled with fresh butter, with his back down, 
and inclined over a bed of coals, in about four minutes you will have the ne plus ultra of all 
gastronomic art. Ah! if you could but find the way, in the next moon of flowers, to our parson- 
age,and take your choice of our three thickly-populated trout-creeks, and the B —— Meadow! 
But ‘ Nn. c.’: 

I. 


‘For me, my Motner! upon whom now rest 
The toil, the heat, the burden of the day, 
For me to bear the heart with care oppressed 
In that hard strife where Jesus leads the way, 

Is no way strange. Nor that / feel the ills, 

And find it hard to suffer all He wills. 

But thou, my Morues! who through many a night, 
Oit almost rayless, hast endured the fight, 

And when sharp trials have gathered thickest round 

Succor and triumph in the Saviour found, 

*T is strange, when now thou treadest near the shore 

Where sighings cease and sorrows are no more, 

That thou shouldst grieve —thy warfare almost done, 

Thy burden borne — thy rest, thy Saviour won.’ 


Il. 


*I stoop upon a gently-sloping hiil: 
Out from the moss-grown rock, beneath my feet, 
Gushed forth a clear, cool, sparkling rill. 
The fresh green grass, and many a flow’ret sweet, 
Bent down within its mimic waves to dip. 
The robin and the blue-bird thither winging, 
Lingered awhile the mimic wave to sip, 
About its banks their sweetest wild-notes singing. 
The rill rolled on, still lovelier as it went, 
Life, joy and fruitfulness about it blent. 
On that same hillock, nearly by my side, 
A fire raged on down to the stream and died. 
So Truth glides onward, blessing as she hies ; 
So Error scathes, till, quenched by Truth, she dies!’ G. P 









Penseroso’s ‘ Lines written in Despondency, sent us for our last number, are 
‘sad’ enough, in more senses than one. P’sha! cheer up, man! ‘Do as the sun 
does; look at the bright side of every thing ;’ for while it is just as cheap, it is five 
times as good for digestion. ‘ An inch of laugh, says an ancient English author, ‘ is 
worth an ell of moan, in any state of the markct;’ and we are inclined to agree 
with the old fellow. . . . Tere is a vast deal of truth and force in these re- 
marks of M. Cuasret, a distinguished French savant, who rose to eminence from the 
humblest mechanical station : 


*I po not wonder that great men have been born mechanics: for those who have been brought 
up exclusively in drawing-rooms, intelligence is a game, a recreation; for those who have held 
the sword or the helm, who have driven the plough or worked with the chisel, intelligence be- 
comes a passion, a force, a beauty.a worship, a love divine. It is from the stall, the shop, the 
work-room, that the most powerful minds have issued’; Mo.iere from the upholsterer’s, BuRNs 
from the farmer’s, SHAKsSPEARE from the hosier’s shop, Roussrav from the wheel-wright’s. 
Long engaged in a struggle with physical nature, they all took refuge with joyful enthusiam 
in the free domain of thought. Even an inferior mind would become tempered to strength in 
these mechanical apprenticeships; and if ever the spirit of reform which is seizing on the world 
should extend to the act of creating citizens, | doubt not that good sense will gain a victory over 
custom, and that one of the most important parts of every education will be henceforth the due 
xdmixture of the development of the mind and of its action on the elements of nature.’ 
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Tue following most touching fragment of a Letter from a Dying Wife to her 
Husband was found by him, some months after her death, between the leaves of a 
religious volume, which she was very fond of perusing. The letter, which was 
literally dim with tear-marks, was written long before the husband was aware that 
the grasp of a fatal disease had fastened upon the lovely form of his wife, who died 
at the early age of nineteen: 

‘Wuen this shall reach your eye, Dear G » some day when you are turning over the relics 
of the past, I shall have passed away for ever, and the cold white stone will be keeping its lonely 
watch over the lips you have so often pressed, and the sod will be growing green that shall hide for 
ever from your sight the dust of one who has so often nestled close to your warm heart. For many 
long and sleepless nights, when all beside my thoughts was at rest, | have wrestled with the con- 
sciousness of approaching death, until at last it has forced itself upon my mind; and although to 
you and to others it might now seem but the nervous imaginings of a girl, yet, dear G , itis sol 
Many weary hours have I pass¢ d in the endeavor to reconcile myself to leaving you, whom I love 
so well, and this bright world of sunshine and beuuty ; and hard indeed is it to struggle on silently 
and alone with the sure conviction that I am about to leave all for ever, and go down alone into 
the dark valley! ‘ But | know in whom I have trusted,’ and leaning upon His arm ‘I fear no evil.’ 
Do n’t blame me for keeping even all this from you. How could I subject you, of all others, to such 
sorrow as I feel at parting, when time will sosoon make it apparent to you? I could have wished 
to live, if only to be at your side when your time shall come, and pillowing your head upon my 
breast, wipe the death-damps from your brow, and usher your departing spirit into its MaKeR’s 
presence, embalmed in woman’s holiest prayer. But it is not to be so—and I submit. Yours is 
the privilege of watching, through long and dreary nights, for the spirit’s final flight, and of 
transferring my sinking head from your breast to my Saviour’s bosom! And you shall share 
my last thought; the last faint pressure of the hand, and the last feeble kiss shall be yours; and 
even when flesh and heart shall have failed me, my eye shall rest on yours until glazed by death ; 
and our spirits shall hold one last fond communion, until gently fading from my view —the last of 
earth — you shall mingle with the first bright glimpses of the unfading glories of that better 
world, where partings are unknown. Well do I know the spot, dear G——, where you will lay 
me: often have we stood by the place, and as we watched the mellow sunset as it glanced in 
quivering flashes through the leaves, and burnished the grassy mounds around us with stripes of 
burnished gold, each perhaps has thought that some day one of us would come alone, and which 
ever it might be, your name would be on the stone. But we loved the spot; and I know you ’ll 
love it none the less when you see the same quiet sun-light linger and play among the grass that 
grows over your Mary’s grave. I know you'll go often alone there, when I am laid there, and my 


spirit will be with you then, and whisper among the waving branches, ‘ J am not lost, but gone 
before!’ 


A most genial friend, in one of our south-county towns, which ‘ well we know,’ 
as Mrs. Gamp says, tells the following: A map-peddler, in pursuance of his voca- 
tion, chanced to stop at the principal hotel in one of the pleasantest of our western 
state villages. A friend, whom he had known in former years in Yankee-land, see- 
ing him at the hotel, invited him to a large party which he was to give the same 
evening. The old friend came; and when received by his host at the door, was 
found with three maps in his hand : ‘ How-de-du ¢’ said he ; ‘got any nails ? Thought, 
as praps there was to be a good many fokes here to-night, I’d hang up some o’ my 


maps here, and let’em look at’ em. Good chance —fust rate. May be some on’em 


would like to buy ’em; and I could explain ’em as well as not; nothin’ else to do, 
pooty much. Gota small hammer? Know where I’d be liable to dispose of a few 
beans?’ Sharp practice, that,eh? . . . In San Francisco, on the shores of the 
far Pacific, where already we have nearly fifty regular subscribers to the Knicker. 
BockER, they have established a ‘ Knickerbocker Association, touching which ma 
be found this paragraph in the columns of the seven daily journals of that flourish- 
ing city, received by the last arrival : 


6 KNICKERBOCKER > Association. — This Association met, last evening, in the Superior Court 
room, in the City Hall, G. R. Ryckman, Esq., presiding. The committee appointed at the last 
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meeting reported a constitution and by-laws for the Association, which were adopted. Messrs. 
©. L. Hetser and Henry Reep were elected stewards of the Association for the ensuing year. 
The following-named gentlemen were nominated, and unanimously elected honorary members of 
the Association: Wasuineton Irvine, Lewis GayLtorp CLARK, HAMILTON Fisn, James K. 
Pavu.pine, LurHer Brapisu, and the Rey. Mr. Wycxorr, of Albany. After the transaction of 
some unimportant business, the society adjourned, to meet at the same place next Wednesday 
: ’ 
evening. 

That ’s right, gentlemen : keep up the good old Knickersocker spirit! Itis more 
alive and flourishing than ever at this very moment. . . . A CORRESPONDENT 
(‘E. P.’) writes us that the negro camp-meeting song, from which we recently quoted 
a few stanzas, is not the original of that performance, the refrain of which is, not 
‘Hel-lal-alu,’ but ‘ Hallaloo” The following is from the true original : 

*‘ My home’s over Jordan, 
Hallaloo! hallaloo! 


My home ’s over Jordan, 
Hallaloo ! 


‘I had a little sister, 
An’ her name was NicopEemus, 
An’ my home’s over Jordan, 
Hallaloo !’ 

‘Here, you see, is the real ‘ nigger’ simplicity, and natural perfection of rhythm. 
The following is a specimen of one of the most beautiful ‘colored lyrics’ in the 
language : 

‘ Jinny had de black eye, 
Jinny was de gal! 
Oh! Jinny had de black eye, 
Jinny was de gal! 
Git away de cawn, Boys! 
Git away de cawn! 
Oh! git away de cawn, boys! 
Git away de cawn!? 

‘This is the finest ‘ Corn-Song’ ever composed. I have spent many years in col 
lating the real original ‘negro’ songs, and have enough in my port-folio to make a 
good-sized volume. Pray, what do you suppose is the cause of the success of the 
Caristy Minstrels? Their successful imitations of the real negro, not only in their 
songs, but in their actions. But they do not sing the real ‘negro songs. If they 
were to do so, you would be astonished, as well as delighted’ We quite agree with 
our correspondent, that there is a vast deal of pathos in some of the negro melodies. 
‘ Poor Old Ned’ is brim-full of it. There is a vast deal of a certain kind of origi- 
nality about negro composition. Take this example of an illustration lately used 
by a colored exhorter at an evening conference-meeting in Montgomery, Alabama: 

‘My bredren, Gop bless your souls, “ligion is like de Alabamariber. In spring come de fresh, 
an’ he bring in all de ole logs, slabs an’ sticks, dat hab been lyin’ on de bank, and carrying dem down 
in de current. Bimeby de water go down; den a log cotch here on dis island, den a slab git 
cotched on de shore, and de sticks on de bushes; and dare dey lie, with’rin’ and dryin’ till comes 
‘nother fresh. Jistso dere come ’viveal of ‘ligion; dis ole sinner bro’t in, dat ole back-slider bro’t 
back; an’ all de folk seem comin’ —an’ mighty good times. But, bredren, Gop bless your 
souls, bimeby ’vival ’s gone: den dis ole sinner is stuck on his ole sin; den dat ole back-slider is 
cotched where he was afore, on jus? such a rock ; den one arter ’noder, dat had got ’ligion, lies 
all "long de shore, and dere dey lie till *noder ’vival. Beloved bredren, Gop bless your souls, 
get deep in de current ’ 

How many a white pulpit-bore has waded through the logical ‘ divisions’ of a 
discourse, (a well-intended one, no doubt, but from its unconscionable length spoiling 
some hearer’s Sunday turkey that was worth two of it,) which had not in its whole 
compass so forcible an illustrationasthis? . . . Iy front of a public auction-store 
in Philadelphia, the other day, there was exposed, at high noon, a souvenir of old 
SrerHen Girarp, the millionaire, in the shape of a strong-built old chaise, in which 
he used to ride about in the transaction of his business. As a memento of its for- 


mer owner, its sale was doubtless expected to attract great competition; ‘but no 
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one,’ says that admirable paper, the Philadelphia ‘ Drawing-Room Journl? ‘ap- 
peared to sympathize with it Occasionally a hasty glance would be direted . 
ward it by a feverish broker, © his way to ‘ ‘Change :* and one stout coukrymian 
seated himself in it, and tried tle springs. No antiquarians ; no lovers of “re 
or Mammon ; no speculators, apjeared to be present. As the day advance} sens 
ever, and the imaginations of min became fully awakened, in justice to the morti- 
fied vanity of the chaise, we mus say that considerable excitement was matifested 

and we momentarily expected tosee a committee of little boys from the wll on 
or of Third-street brokers, or the posterity of those whom Girarp might ae 
friended, meet upon the hallowedground, and magnanimously rival aa st 

high bidding, in their endeavors toobtain the cherished ‘ vehicular,’ : 


But to; the 
chaise was knocked down for less han half its real value, the Gmarp presige to 


the contrary notwithstanding. Rigtly pondered, it strikes us there is a Jeson in 
© . ™ Ss 6 ‘ 


this, not unworthy of heedful note ‘ ri nn? 
j »y all ‘ poor-rich men. A FRIEND at 


Panama sends us the following pangraph from a newspaper in that picturesque 
old town. It contains an important bsson, well enforced: 


‘We have remarked some of the roughét specimens o ity : i 
that we ever cast eyes upon in our life befor, PThe other hone cenaien a aw 
our attention was called to one of the ve% hardest-looking of customers yb aad a 
‘ Isthmus,’ from California, after evidently | long residence in El Dorado. He and t a - 
him were bearded like pards. He was listetmg to the jabber of a native who had hi oo 
mule, and on seeing his baggage, was remo$trating to get a dollar or two more ‘La yi - 
here, hombre, said he, ‘a bargain’s a bargait: I agre: d to give you twenty dollars -] ona _—— 
the half; start your boots! I am a man of pw words; but if in ten minutes th t mule he 
ready packed, there will be one dead nigger out these diggings.’ He drew a revolv > ; on 
belt, looked at the caps, and turning round, Ipked savage defiance at every body “A thes = 
stant a lady on a mule, and two beautiful litth girls, on their way to California, mee : are 
pass the blocked-up thoroughfare. His eyes m@ the appealing gaze of the mother In ontnan . 
his whole countenance was changed. He doff€ his hat to the lady, backed the mule, one 
and all, and with a sweep of his arm, called thattention of his comrades: * Back, boys,’ ihe. 
‘make way for the lady!’ The way was cleare¢ and the lady passed. Our stalwart friend st id 
gazing after them for a minute or two, and as hejirned round, we could perceive his face sulasea 
with tears: on wiping them, he perceived we wte regarding him closely: ‘I have been awa. 
from home, Sir,’ said he in a faltering voice, ‘fottwo years; that woman, and the faces of thon 
little children, remembered me of my fumily.\Gop bless my girls and their mother ! So, 
shaking himself, as it were, he returned his revol}r to his belt; and, in a mild voice said to on 
native , ‘Come, hombre, as soon as you can, my fiend, get that mule ready, and you shall have 
what you ask more. And so saying, he walked tlughtfully away.’ ; 


Apropos of California are some feeling sanzas recently published in an eastern 
journal, which were suggested by hearing ayoung married man dying on his way 
to the gold-region in a Pacific steamer, dictatng to a brother what to write to his 
family, when his death should be reported to}hem. We annex a brief specimen of 
the lines. Of his wife he says: 
‘Tx. her she must kiss my children, 


Like the kiss I last impressed ; 
Hold them as when last I held them, 


fell my sisters I remember 
Every kindly parting word, 
And my heart has been kept tender 
Folded closely to my breast; By the thoughts their mem’ry stirred ; 
Give them early to their MAKER, Tell them I ne’er reached the haven ’ 
Putting all their trust in Gop, Where I sought the ‘ precious dust,’ 
And He never will forsake her, But I have gained a port called Heaven 
For He ’s said so in His Word. Where the gold will never rust. : 


‘O my children! Heaven bless them! 

They were all my life to me; 

Would I could once more caress them, 
Ere I sink beneath the sea! 

°T was for them I crossed the ocean ; 
What my hopes were, I ’ill not tell, 

But I have gained an orphan’s portion, 
Yet He doeth all things well. 


‘Urge them to secure an entrance, 
Fo: they ‘ll find their brother there ; 
Faith in Jesus, and repentance : 
Will secure for each a share: 
Hark! I hear my Saviour speaking, 
*T is, I know his voice so well: 
When I am gone, oh don’t be weeping, 
Brother, here ’s my last farewell!’ 


Every body, every ‘old inhabitant, will remember the man who rushed on 
horseback into the town of Hartford, (Conn) when the ‘Oxiver Exisworrn’ 
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steamerpurst her boiler, exclaiming at the top of hi voice,‘ The liver Ollsworth 


has bi’Al her buster !—the Eliver Olisworth has &’led her bu'ster!’ Something 
not unkke this was a hurried inquiry we once hvard made in the city for the 
office d‘ Dr. Ocutar, the Wheelist !’ We ar indebted to an esteemed friend 
(himsef a poet) for, and our sanctum is now onamented with, a proof-copy of 
Nesmik’s Portrait of Robert Burns. t is the finest picture, and the best con- 
ceded jkeness, of Scotland’s noblest bard. It las the ‘ place of honor’ among all 
the attuactions of the apartment. . Somespace back, we have spoken of the 
weath¢ on ‘St. Parrick’s Day in the Morning’ and thinking at the time, should 
the n@t day chance to be pleasant, what f pity it would be, on account of 
many ‘expectants,’ that the days could not haw been transposed, we concluded to 
give a‘ meteorological observation’ for the dgy ensuing, and that ’s this very day, 
‘of all the days in the year’ It has been spwing since last night’s gloaming; a 
soft, warm, driving, feathery snow: we felt. apremonition of it ‘in our bones’ last 
evening, while we were scribbling ; and this wrning, lo! the bare trees in the street 
are all piled up with the ‘gently-frozen ran :’ so are the window-shutters and 
the lamp-posts; and there is a muffled sond of shovelling snow from the bal- 


conies, steps, and side-walks ; and the ringig laughter of children, amid the faint 


banging of window-shutters in the gusty but«ttempered wind, is also heard ; ‘ Young 
Knick. among them, too, with a pair of psernal boots, (‘a world too wide’ for his 
little ‘supporters,) which he longs to bebig enough to wear. Ah, well-a-day ! 
is the poetry of thildhood : ‘When I was a boy, is the 


‘When I am a man!’ 
A wuite man pt long since sued a black man in one 


poetry of Age. 
of the courts of a free state ; and while te trial was before the judge, the litigants 
came to an amicable settlement, and so te counsel stated to the court. ‘A verbal 


settlement will not answer, replied the .udge ; ‘it must be in writing’ ‘Here is 


the agreement, ‘in black and white,’ reponded the counsel, pointing to the recon- 
Our 


friend and correspondent, Cuartes G. T2Lanp, Esq., whose ‘ Three Friends, in a late 


ciled parties: ‘ pray, what does your bnor want more than ae: ose 


number, seems already to have ‘gone he rounds’ of the American press, is the 
author of ‘7heGrand Concert’ which asues. ‘Tur Cuevatier’ is a regular contrib- 
utor to the KnicKERBOCKER : 


‘1 nearp the steeples pouring forth ‘T heard a dainty cavalier 

Their storm-bells’ roaring din ; Sing to his ladye-love ; 

And the songs of merry companies While fountains in the moon-ray plashed, 
As they sate so snug within ; And the lady sighed above. 

The measured tread of armies proud, And I heard the click of the cold white dice, 
The dash of the restless sea! With curses pealing free ; 

* And it’s buz!’ quoth the world, * And it’s éuz!/’ quoth the world, 
As on she whirled, As on she whirled, 
And away with the world went we! And away with the world went we! 


‘I heard a martyr at the stake ‘Yes: music, thunder, growls and groans, 

Groan out, ‘in Domino!’ With shouts and shots in store, 

I heard five infants squall at nigttt, | While powder-mills exploded fast — 
While cats yelled out below. But I could stand no more ! 

I heard a preacher pounding texts, I stopped my ears, I howled a prayer, 
To a godly companie ; And swouned in agony: 

* And it’s buz!’ quoth the world, * And it’s buz!’ quoth the world, 
As on she whirled, As on she whirled, 


And away with the world went we! And away with the world went we!’ 


‘The Saint Leger Papers, now become so popular, will be resumed in our next 
The admirable chapter in our last, so replete with deep and poetical thought, so 
forcibly expressed, must have whetted the reader’s appetite for what is to follow. 
The temporary indisposition of the author, now happily abated, must constitute 
his and our apology to the reader. Our new correspondent ‘ Pastes 
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has our best thanks for his farors, We are glad to learn that ‘ Farrer’s 
Magazine’ and Sratneer AnD ‘owysenp’s ‘ International, are meeting withmarke¢ 
favor at the hands of the publ. Both are well and variously filled with he bas 
matter from foreign periodicals, yhile each has carefully-prepared original lepar! 
ments, the interest of which is wel sustained. We like to see good periodica litera- 
ture flourish, in contradistinction 9 that which is merely cheap— usually “heap’ 
enough, in all senses of the term. 4s for the ‘Old Knicx., its prosperity is undated. 
It has more subscribers at this mment than it has had at any time within te last 
eight years; and its increase, withn the last three months, has been greaer by 
twenty per cent. than during the sane months at any former period. ‘ Let th! good 
work go on!’ good friends. . . . Here is another ‘pearl’ from the diadm of 
Wittiam Detany Patron, immortaliad in our last number. He is speaking if the 
members of the Ohio Legislature : 


‘Tue broom of virtuous indignation shoul sweep these political coster-mongers from the pur- 
lieus of the Halls of Legislation. The pest of contempt should be placed in the mortar of 
honest rebuke, and the pills manufactured threfrom prove the death-warrant of these vermin 
hanging on the skirts of the body politic. Th¢ only object is plunder — the pettier the better. An 
end ofa candle is as important to them as the spliation ofan empire to NapoLeon. The fragments 
of aream of writing-paper gladden their heat, when larcenously obtained, with more pleasur- 
able emotions than warm the bosom of the coqueror when receiving the applause of a rescued 
people! The sight of a stick of sealing-wax Oja box of wafers excites their avarice te a degree 
more intense than revels in the heart of the bridgroom when he clasps in his embrace for the first 
time his yielding yet diffident bride! No motbhr ever watched with more yearning solicitude 
the flash of intellect marking the growth of hefirst-born, than do these Caterans the daily in- 
crease, in the rear of your building, of the pile ¢ ashes swept from your fire-place !” 


If all ‘these things indeed be so, and ithey be true of other state-legislatures, 
we don’t see why the newly-elected megbers should n’t let their children play 
with their neighbor's children just as they tways used to. "Tisn’t as clear as old 
‘Round Top’ on the Kaiattskills, that afte all they ’re ‘any better than other 
folks.” . . . Wx experience more than wontedleasure in calling attention to the ‘ Ori- 
GInAL Papers’ of the present number. Perhps it does n’t become ws to laud them ; 
for custom ‘ties our tongue’ in this respect though a tradesman may speak of 
his wares, made by others, in terms of praig never so extravagant, and it’s ‘all 
right.’ But really, are not our friend Brisrefs ‘Walter Mapes’ Poems, the ‘ For- 
eign Sketches, the ‘scape of Madame Kosath from Hungary, the graphic do- 
mestic sketch of ‘ False Position, or the UnderCQurrent, the ‘ Sketch-Book of Meister 
Karl, the ‘ Gossip on Rivers’—to say nothig of the other prose, and eke the 
verse — are they not note-worthy and praise-wothy? Read and pronounce, Apro- 
pos of ‘Meister Karu :’ when the reader beconts fully acquainted with him, if his 
sketches are not jvund to possess as rich specmens of Pantagruelism and Rabe- 
laisism as have recently been encountered, w shall — ‘lose our guess,’ that’s 
all. . . . Jusr after ‘The Dunciad’ appered, James Dennis took up the 
book in Tonson’s shop. Dipping carelessly into \t, he came suddenly on the foltow- 
ing lines : 

‘Some have for wits and then for poets passed, 

Turned critics next, and proved plain fools at last.’ 
‘ By Jove!’ said Dennis, ‘he means me!’ And sure enough, just so long as the 
‘Dunciad’ retained its popularity, so long poor Deyyis had this couplet fastened 
uopn him, to his great annoyance. We are not surprised to see the public 
journals awaking to the rare attractions of Messrs. WiLtiAMs AND Stevens’ grand 
‘ Depository of Art’ in Broadway, near Leonard-street. The ‘ Courier and En- 
guirer’ pays a long and well-deserved tribute to this most capacious and vari- 
ously-filled establishment ; dwelling upon and criticising with taste and discrimina- 
tion the many rare pictures to be seen there, from the pencils of eminent ancient 
and modern artists, including the truly magnificent engravings after LanpseEr, and 
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ether disthguished celebrités in the art of celature, r#é articles of vertu, etc. We 


Alite age with the ‘Courier’ in advising all thosewho would gratify or improve 
‘ ; : : : [ “Se hte ao 
gtheiytage in the arts of design, that they may at ViLuiams anp Srevens’ always 

wl } : i i Tp ave 0e) > = * ’ 
@ad themeans of accomplishing their desire. . . . We have received a ‘poem 


. . of? r ri ‘ y 
tommerting, ‘ Hail, Land of the Brave and the Fre!’ Now it seems to us that we 
have sén something like this before, somewhee ; and we leave it to our friends 

. ” UTN j j is 2 irelv ions 
GeorciRietey, J. S. Reprieip, and Georce P Purnay, if it is entirely original 
here. Nasn’t there something not unlike it in ae or two of the seven hundred and 
: ‘ 7 = te . . 
fifty Jany Lixp songs which we perused? ,. . ‘The Unchanging, a sonnet 
on thelove of a mother, is a pleasing specingn of the writer’s powers. He shall 
hear fym the Epiror anon, touching the otkr communications contained in his 
‘budgt? 
‘In this kaleidoscopic world ours, 
With hues oft-changing in fe glass of time ; 
Now full of life, now merr#t pantomime ; 
Where Pleusure smiles and gi Misfortune lowers, 
And thorns lie hid within th finest flowers, — 
One roy there is the hums heart may claim, 
Unchanged by change, urcorched by its own flame, 
And mildly beaming mid ot darkest hours ; 
One cheering ray, that etry soul may feel, 
However few its joys or di its hope ; 
One steadfast light, alik im woe or weal, 
Imparting strength with ¢ life’s ills to cope, 


Vouchsafed to earth frm the full fount above; 
One ray, most like to Haven—A Mortuer’s Love!’ 


‘M. S. P’ draws, in his way, a vers fair picture, in his ‘ Scene in a Country 
District School-House ;’ but it is a ‘letle’ over-elaborated. We remember the 
‘calls’ on the ‘ master’ perfectly : ‘ Pleaetomendme-fine-andpen ;’ ‘ Pleasesir John’ s- 
a-pinchinme ;’ ‘ Pleasesirmaygwout,’t ¢t s’mice, to put in-my-trowses-to-keep-m'nose- 
from‘ bleedin’ ?’ and other the like quesions. But,‘ M.S. P., ‘ those were the days, not- 
withstanding. Don't youthink so? . . Wuere the great Cooke pointed his 
wher the elder Kean flashed the genius-lit fire of 
his matchless eye; where Cooper troe and Conway swayed ; where ‘ poor Power !’ 


lean and expressive fore-finger ; 
won all suffrages, and Piacrpe ‘ rule the hour ;’ even there, where stood the stage 

of the ‘Op Park, in one of the nev and splendid stores erected upon its site, 

flourish our friet..s ‘ Jerotman, MeLey AnD Company, successors to the old firm 

of ‘ Conens’ in William-street, nea Fulton, so well known throughout the Unien: 
and ‘long may they wave!’ .* . Pracrpg, in the play of ‘The Nervous 
Man,’ says he happened to nod one say to the ‘ Man of Nerve,” M‘Smanz, and he stuck 
to him like a leech from that time orth. Some modern victim gives a similar experi- 
ence in an auction-room: ‘ Never jod to an acquaintance at an auction. I did so 
once, and when the sale closed, I fomnd four broken chairs, six cracked flower-pots, and 
a knock-kneed bed-stead knocked Jown tome. What I intended as nods to a friend, 
had been taken by the auctioneer as bids for the kitchen furniture!’ . . . Waar 
a terribly horrid thing—how like a dream of horror —was that recent account 
in the daily journals of a Mississippi steamer striking a ‘snag’ in the night, and 
going down bow-foremost ; the strangling passengers struggling, and the engines 
working, plunging and murmuring below, some minutes after the boat had disap- 
peared below the surface! ‘”T was too, too horrible!’ . . . A mopest, and as 
we infer, a young correspondent, who sends us ‘a few stanzas’ in imitation of TEn- 
NYSON; (as a general thing we do not affect imitations,) in a note to the Eprror, 
says : ‘ Before you read button close down those arching lids over the moony eyes 
of Minerva’s gift, your beautiful Owxer, and let the heart alone sit in judgment 
upon the fate of my poor poetic bantling.’ The ‘Stanzas’ await the necessary 
scrutiny. 





